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REPORT. 



TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, LORD LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL, AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 



13 th September, 1855. 



May it tlease your Excellency, 

In the absence of the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., Chancellor of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, it becomes my duty, as Vice-Chancellor, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of Her Majesty’s Charter, to furnish to your 
Excellency the report of its condition and progress since September 1st, 1854. 

In accordance with the Ordinance of the 21st June, 1854, and in the order 
therein prescribed (as printed in the Eighth Appendix of last year’s Report), Appendix I. 
the Examinations for Degrees and Diplomas were holden between the 19th of 
September and 4th October, 1854 ; they were principally conducted by printed 
papers, of which copies are hereunto annexed. 

At the close of the examination, the several Candidates named in the accom- Appendix IL 
panying lists were duly passed by the Examiners, for the Degrees, Diplomas, and 
Honors, attached to their respective names, all of which were accordingly con- 
ferred at a public meeting of the University, in St. Patrick’s Hall, on the 11th 
of October, in that year. 

An account of the proceedings on that occasion will be found appended to Appendix III. 
this Report. 

Fourteen, among the entire list, of the Candidates who presented themselves 
for Examination, were found by the Examiners to be not sufficiently qualified, 
and were consequently rejected. 

The Senate having considered that Art Instruction may be beneficially intro- 
duced into the course of education in the Queen’s Colleges, caused an expression 
of their views on this subject to be intimated to the Committee of the Hoard 
of Trade, in the hope that the Department of Science and Art, under that 
Committee, will be enabled to give effect to these views. 

It having been found desirable to amend the Ordinance regulating the studies 
of Students in Arts, so as to allow of their extending their period of study over a 
greater number of years than three, an Ordinance, of which a copy is annexed, Appendix IV. 
was framed accordingly. 
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4 REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

It was also deemed advisable to amend the Ordinance regulating the E 
gineering studies, so as to give to the Students the benefit of attendance 
lectures in the Queen's Colleges, before their actual Matriculation therein The° n 
Ordinances have received the sanction of your Excellency, in accordance with 
the provisions of our Charter. 

The Ordinance, regulating the Examinations for the current year is annend.s 
to this Report. 1 ’ ppcMed 

Two Draft Bills for Medical Reform having been submitted to the Senate for 
f ° plnIOn > desm ’ and for the information of Sir George Grey Her M~iest,° 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, I annex a copy of the Report 
of the Senate thereon, as embodying the opinion of that body on this very 
important subject. J 

The following papers connected with the proceedings of the University are 
also annexed for your Excellency’s information. 1 

A return of Medical Schools which have reported to the Senate. 

Estimate for the current year. 

Cash account for year ended 20th June, 1854. 

List of Examiners elected 16th July, 1854. 

Return of the number of Degrees and Diplomas conferred by the Senate in 

e c lrifHR ! rT tl °n ° f the Dniversity ’ on Students of Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. 

Return of the several meetings of the Senate sines last Report. 



I have the honour to be 

Your Excellency’s 
Obedient and faithful Servant, 

MAZIERE BRADY, C., 
Vice - Chancellor. 
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APPENDIX. 



I.— EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF il.D. 

19th, September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine.— Examiner, Professor Banks. 

1. Enumerate the orders of cutaneous diseases, according to the classification of Bateman 
and Willan. and the leading characters which distinguish each order. 

2. Describe the condition of a patient labouring under small-pox, which would lead you 
to form an unfavourable prognosis. 

3. What are the diseases, general and local, which are found in complicated pericarditis, 
and the circumstances which should guide the physician in the selection of remedial 
measures. 

4. State the conditions under which ngematuria occurs, and the treatment. 

19 th September, 1834, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, James S. Hughes , M.D., FR.C.S.I. 

1. Describe the stages, symptoms, and pathology of “ the chronic scrofulous disease of 
the hip joint.” 

2. Enumerate the affections which might possibly be mistaken for the scrofulous dis ease 
of the hip. 

3. Point out the treatment that should be adopted in the different stages of the scrofu- 
lous disease of the hip joint. 

4. Describe the nature of “ Pott’s luxation,” and give in detail the treatment that you 
would pursue in that injury. 

5. Recount the various modes of treatment which have been recommended in ununited 
fractures; name the authorities by whom each of them have been proposed, and point out 
those on which you would place the greatest reliance. 

20 tli September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. — Examiner, Dr. Aquilla Smith. 

1. Define the terms Materia Medica and Pharmacy, and explain what is meant by a 
“ Galenical preparation” in Pharmacy. 

2. What is the difference in weight between an ounce, wine measure, and an ounce, 
imperial measure ? 

3. State the composition of the aromatic powder, and the aromotic confection of the 
Dublin Pliarmacopceia, and the reason for adding honey along with syrup, in the latter 
preparation. 

4. How would you detect the presence of corrosive sublimate in a sample of calomel ? 

5. Describe the process for obtaining elnterium, its characteristics, therapeutic action, 
dose, and mode of administration. 

6. What is the proportion of aloes in each of the following preparations of the Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia, viz. : — compound aloetic pill, compound colocynth pill, pill of aloes with 
myrrh, compound rhubarb pill, and compound decoction of aloes. 

7. Enumerate the diuretics most commonly used, and state their respective preparations 
and doses. 

8. Describe the process for preparing the liquor arsenicalis of the Dublin Pharmacopoeia; 
state its strength, dose, and the precautions necessary to be observed during its use. 

9. Give the names of the substances numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, according to the Materia 
Medica of the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. 

PRESCRIPTIONS : 

( The names of the drugs and quantities are to be written in Latin, without abbreviation .) 

10. Prescribe a purgative draught containing confection of scammony as the chief 
ingredient. 

11. Prescribe two eight-ounce mixtures, one containing citric acid, the other bi-carbonate 
of soda, with the usual flavouring ingredients, and give directions for use. 

12. Write a translation of the following prescriptions : — 

R. Cacuminum cytisi scoparii, manipulos duos. 

Aquas fluviatilis ferventis, uncias octodecim cum semisse. 

Digere per sesquihoram, in calore fere fervido, absque ebullitione tamen, deinde cola 
per stupam ad uncias decem. 

Capiat aegra sescunciam de die in diem per septimanam. 
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Medical Jurisprudence.— Examiner, Dr. Aquilla Smith 
I. How can a burn inflicted during life be distinguished from one produced a , 
of the S CWteratl ° S ' Vlliel1 distin S™ h skeleton of P t he femalffrom £ 

8. A woman recently married becomes pregnant; suspicions are excited tW ;* • 
her hrst pregnancy : how is the question to be decided ? -tea that it is not 

4. Describe the alterations which take place in the female breast itw «« 

state the value of such changes as evidence of the existence of pregnancT COnce P tion » ancl 

5. What .are the proofs of a child having attained sufficient maturifv tn ■ 

maintain an independent existence ’ *° ena ble it to 

w£d£u POiSO " OU8 PlaUt “ Heml00k ^ *» be cou l' oun ded J and how 

T. Explain the difference between the fire-damp and the choke-damp whirl, r 
quently generated m coal mmes, and state the danger which arises from them 
S. Enumerate the symptoms of poisoning by white lead, state the treatment , 
Slead. “ *• b0 ad0ptei1 1,1 order “> S'“ d the deletorE ac”i„n ol 

submersion, and state 

21st September, 1854, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Human Anatomy. — Examiner, Crofcer King, M.D. 

1. Describe the motions of the lower jaw, and state by the action nf 
muscles each motion which you mention can be accomplished. h f * le 

to wk^TcaVbe applied.'^ * ** ****“ ”"***• “ d «» ™iou s me. 

3 Contrast the root of the right with that of the loft lung, as to its boundaries and th„ 
relative position of the parts entering into its formation u l ues, ld “ e 

i 

“I'Xongh Z‘£ C £rI Ml tma ' ° r - 011 t,IC C0 “ tor * »H»se the exit of 'a hernial 

“■ D ,°S aib ! tlle fol ' m ? nd Position of the ileo-colie and ileo-cmcal valves and the m™,™. 
meut of the structures of which they are composed. ’ ° 

,1, tlla openings of the diaphragm ; state their relative position, and mention 

the paits which pass through each of the apertures. 

Hwidm. ee ° nb l *i‘ e f °Ti Bize ’, boundaries of tho triangular space through which the 
the am's 7 ^ 1>P<Sd fr ° m * he rect,,ra ’ “ d 8tate ho "’ it is situated from the orifice of 

ing 9 'm D o?d°^ e5.Sf ” rbombo!do ' 1 "’. » d ** the best mode of proceed- 

joint ? What anat0mical oircumstances favour, and which oppose, dislocation of the shoulder 

the' tendfnof the hie elati ° n f-. the fo !!°™S parts to each other at the bend of the elbow. 
IS lwn « bleeps, and its semilunar fascia, arteries, veins, and nerves. 

the ° f ^ ^ "™ ° f itS 

Hojiax Anatomy. — Examiner, CroL-er King, M.D. 

1. Describe the nervous and the vascular relations of the parotid gland 

b rdii”^ 

base onhehe Jt 6 r6latiVe P ° Siti011 ° f the and auriculo-ventricular orifices at the 

6 DctribA^r 8 of tbeascending portion of the arch of the aorta, 
relations b h epidldymis * al *° the “ature of the vas deferens, its course and 

ad testes Cnbe f ° rm ’ ^ alS ° the dkection and connexions of the processes a cerebello 

catin<^art erv i^the described ™ connexion with the anterior communi- 
L J ! S0 N W > des 9 r bed it, and what is its supposed nature ? 
olivarii Also describe tbe aC re * atlons respect to nervous matter of the corpora 

what uhvsioloo-ifinl ,,sa b « i appearance s presented by sections of these bodies, and state 
wnat physiological use has been assigned to them. 

11 ‘ Describe Jhe 1°™ ^ d , mode of termination of the thoracic duct. 

12 Describe the mntim * anc ^ fc be structures of which it is composed. 

musdeleachmotinn w-°° s Wh f theG y G enjoys, and state by the action of which of the 
mu&cles each motion winch you describe is effected. 
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2\st September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physiology. — Examiner, Croker King, M.D. 

1. By wliat means is man enabled to preserve, under certain limitations, an uniform 
temperature, though exposed to excessive heat or cold ? 

2. Describe the manner in which the elements of the urine are separated from the 
blood. What is the average specific gravity of healthy urine ? Is the specific gravity of 
this secretion affected by external influences ? 

3. Describe the structure of the human slcin ; also the arrangement of the sudoriferous 
glands, and sebaceous follicles, and the nature of their secretions. 

4. Describe the microscopical features of the different forms of nervous tissue, and assign 
to each form its proper function. 

5. What conditions are necessary for the performance of animal respiration ? State the 
manner in which the oxygenation of the blood is accomplished in insects, fish, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals. 

6. Describe the changes which take place during the coagulation of the blood, and the 
circumstances which accelerate or retard the process ; and also the causes said to produce 
the condition called buffy coat. 

7. Describe the sounds of the heart, their rhythm, and their supposed origin. 

8. What portions of the nervous centres of vertebrata are analogous to the pedal, stomato 
gastric, and respiratory ganglia of invertebrata ? 

9. What relation in colour exists between luminous images and the resulting ocular 
spectra ? 

10. Have you, in the highest animals, any trace of the diffused agency on which the 
circulation so much depends in the lower tribes ? 

11. State the effects frequently produced on man by a too abundant supply of food? 

12. What is the best description of vegetable food for a diabetic patient? and why? 

Physiology. — Examine r, Croker King, M.D. 

1. To what circumstance does the solubility of albumen appear to be due ? 

2. What do you understand by the term casein ? whence is it obtained, and in -what 
respects does it differ from albumen ? 

3. Define the term cell, as used in physiological language, and stati in general terms the 
varied offices which have been assigned to cells. 

4. State the distinguishing features of the red corpuscles of the blood in mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes. If any exceptions to the general rule exist, state them. 

5. Describe the appearance of adipose cells, as seen in the field of a microscope ; and 
also state if any provision exists to prevent the transudation of their oily contents. 

6. State the various uses to which fat is applied in the economy of man. 

7. Can you mention any remarkable instance of the influence of food upon animal 

development? # . . . 

8. How can pepsine be obtained ? and what is its supposed action m the digestive 

process ? . 

9. In what part of the alimentary canal is sugar- generated from starch ? What inter- 
feres with this development in the stomach ? 

10. What fact has been adduced to prove that the secretion of bile takes place, though 
not required for the purpose of digestion? 

11. State the average number of respiratory movements which taice place clunug a 

minute : how much air is expelled by an ordinary act of expiration ; and how much still 
remains in the lungs. . 

12. In what situations has the sense of taste been found to reside, and what nerves supply 
these parts ? 



22 nd September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, Edmund Ronalds, Ph D. 

1. Define the terms specific heat and latent heat. 

2. State the four principal laws of combining proportion. . 

3. What relations subsist between the equivalent weights, and the volumes of bodies in 

the gaseous state? , „ .. , „ 

4. What laws do the volumes of gases observe with reference to pressure and temperature ( 

5. Explain the use and principle of action of Daniell s hygrometer. 

6. Give an account of the theory of combustion, describing also the structure of flame 
and proximate cause of luminosity. 

7. Whence is the element sulphur obtained, in what different commercial forms is it met 

with, and how are these prepared from the crude material ? What are the principal 
chemical and physical properties of the element, and what the composition of the more 
important compounds into which it enters as a constituent ? _ . 

8. What different classes of compounds does oxygen form with other elements t Give 

an example of each class. . , 

9. Show, by the use of symbols, the process for obtaining gaseous ammonia, and a. ate 
the constitution of the ordinary ammoniacal salts. 
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10. la what relative quantities by weight should the ingredients be i . 

preparing NO,, HO from KAO, NO,— ° 3 “ e en W'>4 for 

N.B. — Equiv. ofN = 14 
„ O = 8 

„ „ S = 16 

„ „ H = 1 

„ „K a = 39 

11. To what ingredients is the property of hardness in spring water attributable and 

what agents may it in great part be removed ? ’ nd “7 

■ i 2 ‘ T rip1 - 6 P boa P^ at ® a t ® p ™ a PP li «d to a salt occurring in certain secretions Whit 
of a red'CripoTit'? ' ‘ ° f ““ ? ^ ”“ y “ be reoo S ni8e<1 ’ “4 what is tile effect 

fu i5?"l are ^ e c ° m I ,0 \ mds, ° f antimony distinguished from those of arsenic in analysis 9 
14 What are the respective compositions of the two oxides of mercury, and liow 
salts be distinguished from each other ? y ma ^ “ eir 

15. What is the composition of litharge, and to what pharmaceutical uses is it applied ? 

2 2nd September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F.T.C.D. 

1. Explain the action of the common syphon, and deduce hence an explanation of the 
various kinds of intermitting springs. 

2. Describe the wet-bulb hygrometer, and explain its thermologic principle. 

w . 3 j. , ow mucl1 does t,ie 8un ’ s midsummer altitude exceed, at any given place, his mid- 

4. At what rate should information be conveyed, in order that a fact which occurs at 
Greenwich at noon should be made known in Dublin at 12 h 40 m . 

Note.— Assume long, of Dublin to be 6° 16' west, and its distance along the telegraph to ho 500 miles. 

5. Describe the phenomena oallod endosmose, and state the principal laws which have 
been ascertained respecting it. 

6. Two forces, unknown in magnitude, meet at an angle, and compound a resultant of 
27ibs., which makes, with the two components, the angles 20° and 37° respectively Find 
the magnitude of the components. 

Note Sine 20°= -342 

Sine 37°= -002 

7. How many feet will a heavy body descend in the third second of its fall, the effect 
ot the air s resistance being neglected ? 

8. Describe the medico-galvanic machine, accurately stating the principles it involves. 

9. Explain wiiy the moon appears large to a short-sighted person. 

23rd September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Dickie. 

1. Describe peculiarities in the relations of the dental tissues in t. bavin- 

reference to peculiarities of habit. Illustrate by examples. 

Lepnf ^pect*ve1y SeUeraI ° hara °‘ erS ° f 4118 sku11 “ the 8 enera Felis > Delphimis, “4 

the e! 8 Ma f “S“ a a ?4 Monotremata to their place in the animal kingdom; state 

the = enei al characters ot each, and give the derivations of the terms. 

derivntions 6 o ^ 01 ' d ™ “ t0 wWcl1 “ “ — and give the 

reference* to Echiu ? dermata ! stal » orders adopted by Professor E. Forbes, in 

reieience to our native species, and mention an example of each order. 

BOTANY. 

1. Describe tbe general structure of leaves. 

2. Describe, and illustrate by plans, the relative position of the parts of symmetrical 
flowers m winch the numbers two, three, and five respectively prevail 

3. Describe the true nature of the fruit in Ficus, Pomura, Fragaria, and Rubus. 

4. Describe the development and structure of the pollen. 

5. btate the organic constituents of plants and their sources. 

dium okss ' B “ b ' c,a8s - and order: AgariCUB ’ Ljcop °- 

23rcZ September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Midwifery. — Examiner, Dr. Dwyer. 

q a definition of tedious labour ; state the most frequently observed causes thereof, 

the chad ^and r why? 1UldUl7 profcracted first or second stage attended with most danger to 

3. Are there any circumstances, as regards the feetus more especially, which may prove 

a source of cielay? 1 J J r 

4. State the treatment best adapted to obviate or remove those causes. 

5. Yvliat are the symptoms, which being present, would justify your having recourse to 
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instrumental delivery ; and what points are to he taken into consideration in your selection 
of the instruments to be used ? 

6. Describe a case in which the exhibition of secale cornutum would be likely to prove 
beneficial ; as also the most effective mode of administering it. 

7- What injurious consequences, as regards mother or child, have been observed to 
ensue ? 

8. What unfavourable conditions of the uterus have been met with, as following upon 
protracted labour, and how are they to be met and relieved? 

9. Under what circumstances, generally speaking, does rapture of the uterus occur ? 

10. Are there any points in the previous history, or symptoms arising in the course of 
the labour, that would lead you to apprehend such an event ; and what would be your 
mode of proceeding on such an apprehension ? 

11. Describe a case of actual rupture, with the treatment immediately necessary. 

12. What are the consequences to be dreaded, and what the after treatment ? 

DISEASES OF WOSIEX AND CHILDREN’. 

1. Describe a case of irritable uterus; with what morbid condition of this oi’gan is it 
most likely to be confounded ? Give the diagnostic marks and the treatment. 

2. Mention the principal malignant diseases of the uterus, and the manner by which 
they induce a fatal termination ? 

3. What are the symptoms which, being present, would lead you to suspect the existence 
of an imperforate hymen ? State the points of similarity between this condition and con- 
cealed pregnaucy. Give the mode of diagnosis, as also the manner of relief. 

4. Describe the fetal circulation. 

5. What are the changes that occur in this system consequent upon birth, and why ? 

6. Is there any morbid condition met with, tho necessary result of this change not having 
been complete ? Describe it. 

7. Detail the process of dentition as most ordinarily observed. 

8. What morbid affections occasionally accompany, or seem to be a result of sympathy, 
with this process ? and state the treatment proper for such. 

9. Describe what you would consider to be the course of a case of successful vaccination, 
stating what you deem to be the most conclusive evidence of success. 



HONOR EXAMINATION, M.D. 



27 th September, 1S54, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F. T. C.D. 



1. Describe any of the more accurate processes for determining the rate of expansion of 
a given gas due to an increase of temperature, either the tension or the volume of the gas 
being kept nearly constant. 

2. Dr. Apjohn’s formula for the tension of a vapour is — 



/'=/■- 



d p_ 
88 X 3U- 



Explain precisely the symbols used in this formula, as well as the instruments which supply 
the numerical data f d, andp. 

3. (a) Define the thermologic ideas — quantity of heat, capacity for heat , and temperature; 
and show that they are, respectively, analogous to the dynamical ideas of motive force, 
mass, and velocity. 

(/3) Illustrate in like manner from dynamics the idea of specific heat. 

4. How are the force and the velocity of endosmose respectively measured ; and what 
law did Dutrochet find to hold good for both. 

5. Mention the instruments that are usually _ employed to measure both statical and 
dynamical electricity, and state briefly the principles involved in each. 

C. What are the principal mutual actions of electric currents ? 

7. Describe the component glasses of a good microscope, and the action 0 1 each glass. 



27th September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Examiner, Professor Banks. 

1. Contrast eclampsia saturnina with ordinary epilepsy. 

2. Is the susceptibility for contagious and epidemic diseases augmented or diminished 
in epileptic patients ? 

3. To what form of mental alienation does epilepsy most frequently tend ? 

4. What are the circumstances which should guide us in forming a prognosis in cases of 
insanity? 

5. When jaundice proves fatal by cerebral symptoms, what is the condition of the liver 
which is generally present, and what is its microscopic character ? 

6. What are the signs of pneumopericarditis and the circumstances under which it has 

been found to exist ? ^ 
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7. To what form of cancerous degeneration is the Idn.dey most prone? What are it* 
symptoms in the advanced stage, and with what diseases may it be confounded 9 

8. What are the general characters of the urine in inflammatory affections and wW 
influence has the abstraction of blood on its composition ? 

9. What are the therapeutical indications in the uric acid diathesis ? 

10. What treatment would you have recourse to for the removal of dropsical effusion* 
consequent on renal disease ? 

28 th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, Edmund Ronalds, Ph.D. 

. 1* Show by means of symbols, the reaction which occurs when chlorine Has is nassetl 
into a solution of ammonia. 1 

. State the composition of phosphate of soda, and of the precipitates which it forms with 
nitrate of silver and chloride of barium ; also the modes of distinguishing these from the 
arsemte and sulphate of the respective bases. 

3. What is the composition of Rochelle or Seignotte salt, and how is it obtained ? 

4. In converting pvotosulphate of iron into neutral persulphate why is the addition of 
sulphuric acid necessary ? 

5. What bases are capable of replacing the alumina and potash, respectively, in alum 
without altering the crystalline form of the salt? 

6. How would you test a mineral or spring water for the following substances •— 1 

carbonic acid; 2, sulphuric acid; 3, chlorine ; 4, nitric acid ; 5, lime ; 6, soda ; 7, iron • 8 
magnesia? ’ ’ 

7- What is the composition of the precipitate produced by carbonate of ammonia in a 
solution of persulphate of iron ? and when the precipitate is employed as an antidote in 
cases ot poisoning, how is its action explained ? 

parts ^ iat ^ onnu ^ a represent the atomic constitution of a salt containing, in 100 

K«0, . . 34-65 

SO a , . . 58-74 

HO, . . 6-61 

100-00 

N.B — Equivalent of Ka = 39 
„ „ S = 16 

„ „ O = 8 

„ H = 1 

9. In what medicinal preparations is the suboxide of mercury believed to be the active 
principle, and what precautions must be observed in order to obtain this oxide free from 
the higher oxide ? 

i? Sr: V -° Ul f ^" ou de f ect . presence of hydrocyanic acid in an organic mixture ? 
oxidation ? ^ ™ 16 cons ^ u ^ on hitter almond oil, and what product results from its 

e ^oir 0W rnueli clry acetic acid should be produced from the oxidation of 1 lb. of alcohol, 
of O Sly sp. gr. (92 per cent.)— 

N.B. — Anhydrous Alcohol = C 4 H„ O a 
Equiv. of Carbon =6 
„ „ Hydrogen = 1 

'??' the usual process for obtaining the essential oils, and how are they distin- 

guished from fat oils ? 

14. What element is common to all the organic alkaloids, and in what respect do they 

resemble ammonia ? 1 J 

15. How may the preseuce of sulphur be demonstrated in the albuminous class of bodies? 

* l ’ uT the fact been accounted for, that very nearly the same quantity of oxygen 
iSTLOsorbea by the blood when respiration proceeds at the level of the sea, or' iu elevated 
si ua ions, although an equal bulk of air in the latter position contains a much smaller 
proportion of that element ? 



2S ik September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surgery — Examiner, James S. Hughes, M.D., F.R.C.S.L 

1. Describe the symptoms of caries of the vertebrae, as affecting the cervical, dorsal, and 
lumbar regions. 

2. Point out the affections most likely to be mistaken for caries of the spine ? 

. *he P^hology of caries of the spine, and name the authorities who have pointed 
out its different modes of origin. 

4. State the treatment that you would adopt in caries of the spine. 

5. Enumerate the diseases to which the prostate gland is liable, and lay down the- 
treatment that you would have recourse to in a case of complete retention of urine, the 
result of the senile enlargement of the prostate gland. 

b- PoJW out the accidents and diseases which would induce you to recommend, ampu- 
tation of the thigh in its lower third, and go in detail through the. different -steps of that 
operation, both by the circular and double flap methods. 
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29 th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a. in. 

Botany. — Examine r, Dr. Dickie . 

1. Describe the true nature of the parts called connective, style, stigma, arillus, 
-placenta, and dissepiment. 

‘ 2. Give a summary of the opinions entertained regarding the physiology of fecundation. 

3. Name the plants which yield ammoniacum, chamomile, belladonna, capsicum, 
stavesacre, stramonium. State and give the characters of the class, sub-class, and natural 
orders to which they respectively belong. 

4. Name the dicotyledonous natural orders which have the following general characters, 
and give examples of medicinal plants belonging to each: — 1. Leaves, alternate, exstipu- 
late; sepals 4, deciduous; stamens, tetradynamous ; fruit, a siliqua or silicula; seed, 
exalbuminous. 2. Leaves alternate, usually compound, stipulate, calyx 5-divided; odd 
segment inferior. Petals, usually 5 ; corolla, regular or irregular. Stamens, definite or 
indefinite, distinct or united; style and stigma simple. Fruit, a legume or drupe. Seeds, 
with or without albumen, cotyledons large. 3. Leaves alternate often geminate. In- 
florescence cymose, extra-axillary, sestivation more or less imbricate, never valvate. Lobes 
of corolla somewhat unequal ; stamens five, one or rarely three sterile ; dehiscence of anthers 
longitudinal. 4. Leaves opposite, whorled or alternate ; calyx of five or four pieces ; 
corolla irregular, imbricate in estivation ; stamens two, or four didynamous, rarely five ; 
ovary, two celled, one anterior, the other posterior; seeds, albuminous, straight or slightly 
curved embryo. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Why arc certain animals called Artiodactyla and Perissodactyla? Give the deri- 
vations of the names, state the homologies of the parts to which the terms refer. Mention 
also peculiarities in the alimentary canal, and give examples of genera and species belonging 
to each. 

2. Give a general description of the osteology and dentition of the Oplndia. 

3. Refer the Hirudo Medicinalis to its place in the system of classification. Describe 
those points in its organization and habits on which its value as a remedial agent depends. 



29 tli September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Midwifery, &c. — Examiner, Dr. Dwyer. 

1. What injurious consequences may immediately or remotely result to the infant in 

delivery by forceps ? State the mode of obviating such. . ' 

2. Describe the various modes recommended for managing a case of funis presentation, 
stating the object immediately in view', and specially note that from which you would 
expect to derive most success, giving the reasons therefor. 

3. What are the different sites of extra-uterine feetation, and give the terminations 

thereof. . . , . ... , . . , 

4. What is the earliest period of pregnancy at which it is admissible to pass the hand 
into the uterus to effect delivery ? and state why it is admissible at this period. 

5. State the different modes suggested for the removal of polypus uteri, with the reasons 

assigned in favour of each. . _ e 

G. What de you understand by secondary hemorrhage in the parturient female l btate 
the most usual time of its occurrence, with the causes, and the treatment adapted to its 
suppression. 0 

7. What are the qualifications you deem requisite in a lined wet nurse . 

8. In cases when the mother is unable to suckle her infant, and will not have a wet nurse, 
enumerate the substitutes for human milk, stating them in the order of value. 



3Qth September, 1S54, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

German. — Examiner Professor Frings, Ph.D. 

I. 

1. How was the Anglo-Saxon converted into English ? 

2. From which of the German dialects sprung- the English i language . 

3. When did the preponderance of the High-German over the Low-German become fully 

^^Whcrein ^ HjgitGerman principally differ from tie Low-German ? 

6. What is the name of the great family from which all the European lan a ua_,es 

^ 6 d Name the languages with which the German stands in relationship (not those which 
are derived from it), and state whether it ho in the first, second, or third degree 

7. State the principal points wHcb tbe Germon ldiran essent,,lll y lWFers from thot of 

th 8° Statetb* ' date and name of the most ancient lasting monument of the old German 
language. 

1. Who is Wolfram von Esohenbach, and when did he live? 

2. Give the dates of the birth and death of Schiller, and state any particulars withre a ard 

to his life you may recollect ? , , , , , •. _ n+ . 9 

S. Which was his first dramatic production, and how old was he when he wrote it . 

4. Which are considered to be his masterpieces? , . 9 

5. How is the late cultivation of German literature to he accounted tor 1 
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m. 

1. What is the difference between tile two auxiliaries Sei/n and TTerden ? Give examnlm 

in the present and past tenses. 1 

2. In what essential does the construction of a German phrase differ from that of -in 

English one ? n 

3. What effect has tho beginning the phrase with a conjunction upon the construction? 

4. Decline : “ Ein alter Soldat — Der kleine Matrose — Jenes grosse Ilaus ” both in the 

singular and plural. 

5. Name the prepositions which govern both tho dative and accusative, and state the 
circumstances under which they take either the one or the other case. 

6. On which of the syllables does the accent regularly fall in German ? 

Translate into German : — 

If the history of England be ever written by one who has the knowledge and the 
courage— and both qualities are equally requisite for tho undertaking— the world would 
be more astonished than when reading the Roman annals by Niebuhr. Generally 
speaking, all the great events have been distorted, most of the important causes con- 
cealed, some of the principal characters never appear, and all who figure are so misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, that the result is a complete mystification, and the perusal 
of the narrative about as profitable for an Englishman as reading the adventures of Peter 
Wilkins. 



Translate into English : — Disraeli Sybil. 

Sic nfteu ScntjcCjen fatten cine Shrift mil cigcucn SBueT>|W*eu, tie man Oilmen nanntc. 3)?an ficfjt and bev gotrn 
bic|cr SSucfijiaben, bap fie aii3 ben I'ericfjicbcncii Steflnngcn, wcfcfje jufawutcngcnwrjtuc ftcinc .fiofiftficfcCtcn "tit 
afacbtodjciieu Bnvigen bitten, ciitftanbcn fntb. ttnprfin^ yffegtc man act ben Steftuiigcn foiefjev ficfcfai' mi 
loafjtfageit, inbein man mit jcbcv ciujcfncii ciucn befoubevn Sinn ucr&anb. ©afjev man mit bee Olnucnfcprift immer 
BauSrni Utrtmnben. ©a man uoclj Iciu 'JJapia- fatte, fo nuivbcn bie Oiuneu in Stein gcfaucu ebev in .jjofj gcftfaittcu. 
(Sin fcautfcljer jfijnig (icp cine breiffig (Slfcn (angc Siunenfcfjvift in ciiten geffen fallen. Steel) jetjt fintet man vide mit 
Oiuncn|cf)vift bcfdjric6c:ie ©rafcjtcine, wefetje man ubcrfjaitpf 9imtcnftcinc ueunt. gur ben gcn'cfalidjen Oct'vatidj afev 
tourben biefflunen in iwidjcfi •£><.'($ gcfcfjnittcn, borjfigfidj in SSuetjoiIjclj, ii'etjcr neeft jetjt ber Maine Surf) unb SBncJjjtal'f. 

Menzel — Ge-icfiiclite der Dentsc/ien. 



mifTj nicfjt rcbcu, fjcip miefj fcfjnjcigcn, 
mciit ©djciiunip ift mil- tpjiicljt ; 

Cut) nuVfjte bit mein ganjefl Snnve jeigcn, 
Slfiein tab Scfjieffat mill tg nicfjt. 



3nr vecfjtcu Beit ucrtrciBt bee Sonne Sanf 
Sic fin jive Stacjjt, mib fic mnp fiefj crfjdlen ; 

Scv fjavte geld fcfjliept feinen SBufcit auf, 

SDiipgonnt ber (Sibc nicfjt bic tiefoevtorgnen Ciiefleii. 



einjebev fucTjt im Sirin ber grnrobc Otufj, 

Sort faun bie 33rnji in .ftlagen f .cfj ergiepen; 

Slficiu citi Scfjwuv briieft ntiv bic 2tyycn jit, 

Uub uur ciit ©ott I'cvmag fie aufjttfefjlicpcu. 

G othe — Wilhelm Meister. 

French — I. 

1. Compare the language spoken in France at the time of the troubadours with the 
present french, and state by what names they are distinguished from one another. 

.■ Which of the countries where Latin had been spoken came last to the possession of 
an independent language and literature? 

in En^land^^^ was ^' reuc ^ 1 tanguage spoken by the superior classes of society 

4. What dialect was the general language of France in the ninth century? 

. what dialect do we now give the exclusive name of French ? 

6. Which are among the most interesting productions in French of the Middle Age ? 

1. How do you account for the same adjective in French being placed sometimes before 
and sometimes after the noun ? Give examples. 

2 What class of verbs is regular conjugated in English with the auxiliary To Have, 
while in French with Etre? J 

3. What do the hrencli mean by the word Renaissance, and how was the French 
literature affected by the Renaissance ? 

4. Mention the most remarkable French writers of the seventeenth century, and give as 
many particulars as you can respecting their works. 

,.j?’ Draw a parallel between Corneille and Racine as dramatic writers, showing how the 
difference may be accounted for. 

6. What is the difference between Vieux and Ancien, between Neuf and Nouveau? 

J\ Enumerate the successive periods in the progress of the French language since its 
origin, giving the dates of their respective commencements. 

8. Which of the numeral adjectives are flexible in French, and when ? ■. 
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Translate into French f „ 

Our ancestors naturally looted with serious alarm on the growing power ot I' ranee. 
This feel in" - , in itself perfectly reasonable, was mingled with other feelings less praise- 
worthy Franco was our old enemy. It was against France that the most glorious battles 
recorded in our annals had been fought. The conquest of France had been twice effected 
by the Plantagenets. The loss of France had been long remembered as a great national 
disaster. The title of King of France was still borne by our sovereigns. The Idles of 
France still appeared, mingled with our own lions, on the shield of the House ot Stuart. 
In the sixteenth century the dread inspired by Spain had suspended the animosity ot 
which France had been anciently the object ; but the dread inspired by Spam had given 
nlace to contemptuous compassion, and France was again regarded as our national toe. 

1 1 Macaulay — History of England. 



Translate into English : — 

Parler do La Fontaine n’est jamais un ennui meme quand on serait bien sur de n y nen 
apporter de nouveau : c’st parler do l’expcrience memo, du resultat moral de la vie, du bon 
sens pratique, fin et profond, universcl et divers, egaye de raillcrie, amme de charme et 
d’imaf ination, corrige encore et cmbelli par les meilleurs sentiments, console surtout par 
l’amitie • e’est parler enfin de toutes ces elioses qu’on lie sent jamais mieux que lorsqu’on a 
muri soi-meme. C. La Fontaine qu’on donne a lire aux eufants lie se goute jamais si bien 
ou’apris la quarantaine ; e’est ce vin vieux donte parle Voltaire et auquel ll a compare la 
poiie d’Horace : fl. gagno a vieillir, ot. de mome que chacun en prenant de l’age sent 
mieux La Fontaine, de meme aussi la literature francaise, a mesure qu’elle avance et 
au’ello se prolonge, semblo lui accorder une plus belle place et le rcconnaitre plus grand. 

1 1 Sainte-Beuve — Causeries du Lundi. 



V. 

Le Genie a besoin d’un peuple que sa flamme 
Anime, eclaire, echauffe, embrase comme une ame, 

II lui faut tout un monde a regir cu tyran ; 

Des qu’il a pris son vol du liaut de la falaise, 

Pour que l’ouragan soit a l’aise, 

II n’a pas trop de l’ocean ! 

C’est la qu’il peut ouvrir ses ailes ; la, qu’il gronde 
Sur un abime large et sur une eau profonde ; 

C’est la qu’il peut bondir, geant capricieux, 

Et tournoyer, debout dans l’orage qui tombe, 

D’un pied s’appuyant sur la trombe, 

Et d’un bras soutenant les cieux. 

Victor Hugo— OcZes. 



I TALLIN. — I. 

1. State the origin of the Italian language. 

2. To what century do we trace the earliest genuine Italian ? 

3. State the time when the Italian language in prose commenced to be used. 

4. Who gave the first model of pure and elegant Italian prose ? 

5 When does the Divine Commedia seem to have been commenced ? 

6. Which of the Italian poets had most influence over the taste of his age, and who, 
more than any other, also gave stability to the Italian language ? 

7. What is' the origin of the Italian definite and indefinite articles ? 

8. Who is considered the best Italian tragic writer, and when did he live? 

9. State what you know of Dante’s life and writings. . 

10. Describe the state of the Italian literature during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

II. ' 

1. When is the definite article used in Italian before the words “ Signor ” and “ Signora, 

and when not? , „ . . , . T . v „ 9 

2. When do the possessive pronouns refuse the definite article m Italian . 

3. When are the personal pronouns attached to the verb so as to form one word with 

them ? Is there no exception ? ,, . .. 

4 How do the Italians render the English word “ some before a noun, and how at the 
end of a phrase not followed by a noun, as, for example, " I have some ? 

5. Is the past participle changeable in Italian — how and when . . 

6. Which are the prepositions drawn together with the definite article m Italian, and 
when are both words drawn together so as to form but one ? 

7. In wbat essential does the construction of an Italian phrase differ from that ot an 
English one ? 

III. 

Translate into Italian : — „u™i 0 j„ n 

Does man require strength in order sincerely to humiliate himself, and to acknowledge 
himself a sinner ? Is it not true that, in general, we pass our youth in vanity and that^ 
instead of using all our efforts to advance in the career of good, we spend a great part at 
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it in degrading ourselves? There are exceptions; but I confess that they do not affect 
my humble self. It is no merit of mine to be discontented with myself. When ' „ 
a torch giving forth more smote than light, it does not require much candour to say £ 
it does not burn well. J lGat 

Silvio Pellico — Ee nvie Prigioni. 

Translate into English : — 

Io ho pensato un nuovo modo per allcvare un mio figliuolo, e voglio communicarlo n voi 
perche se vi pare chc 1 usanza possa cssere di qualche utilita, pubblichiate la raia intension* 
Lho mantenuto pnma alle scuole tutto quel tempo che m’e paruto a proposito, perchWli 

dfrSwvf W fu° C1 !? f eSldGraVa - Ma 11011 crediate S& ch’io gli avessi trovati maestri 
ch rettonca o daltie arti cbe msegnmo a favellare, le quali a noi uomini di nrivata ennri; 
zione non giovano punto ; e vengono di rado adoperate, quando non delibenamo d'essere 

HZ trV ^ dlCat r, ? uell ° scanibio Vho fatto ammaestrare in varie li Jnl 

tanto e Q h favella speditamente la inglesc, la francese, la tedesca e la greca. nuella ncro rim 
volgarmente si paiia, non quclla d’Omero no di Platone. 1 P che 

^ Boccaccio — II Decamerone. 

Yoi ch'ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quiei sospiri, ond’io nodriva il core 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 

Quand'era in parte altr’uom da quel ch'io sono. 

Del vario stile in cb ’io piango e ragiono, 

Era le vane speranze, el van dolore, 

Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 

Spero trovar pieta non cho perdono ! 

Ma ben vegg'or, si come al popol tutto 
Eavola fui gran tempo : onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno 

E del mio vaneggiar vergogna e’l frutto 
E'l pentirsi, e’l conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mondo e breve sogno. 

Petrarca — Sonetti. 

30 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. — Examiner, Dr. Aquilla Smith. 
acid til<3 specific g--ty of pure nitric acid, pure muriatic acid, and pure sulphuric 

?°S nbo *5 mode of taking the specific gravity of fluids with au ordinary phial, 
instead of a specific gravity bottle. J L ’ 

. ™? !tI>lain preparing tlie red iodide of mercury, and the green iodide 

of mercury ; and state the difference in their composition. ' ■ 

detecaiglhem* 116 oharacteristicB of S 00li scammony, its adulterations, and the means of 

— composition of the confection of scammony, and state what proportion- of 
scammony is m a given quantity of the confection. 1 1 

•ff 0f mercm 'yis in the preparation of mercury with chalk, and mercury 

1G , a o liesia • and how is one preparation to be distinguished from the other ? 

7. ii uva-ursi leaves should be adulterated with the leaves of the whortleberry, or with 
box leayes, how is the fraud to be detected ? 3 

nsf-diy tlhfjw does j on f 1 * “ the compound mixture of iron, and what changes 
usually take place some time after the mixture has been prepared ? 

the buhMal^oS ieS ° f taE “ C ^ MKl ^ Pr ° Ce8B &r “ MMrd “S “> 

dra 1 nk'f r £wk f “ 11 C '° S ? ° ( ™ ‘ie form of pills; and also in tho form of a 

drau 0 lit, so that the camphor will not separate on the addition of water. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical J urisprudence.— Examiner, Dr. Aquilla Smith. 

weSgh?7pr”kl“htraS? ImPerial meaSUre - are 0<1 ' liTal6nt *° ° ne P° und a ™Mnpois 

A2 ^wwb;A r0 y eBBf0r K I ’f' il,?: - t,ie . P ul ™f‘rri of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, and 
the means by which you would determine its specific gravity. 1 

them “aSariy .‘Sf"' ° £ of I™ 6 ' aad ‘cats for detecting 

4 State the exact proportion of each ingredient in the compound calomel pill of the 

Sn^^rcomJiSr 4,16 for ***** of 

coLmTampto'r 1 C!,mpW Prepared ’ and wlat mean8 cm lt be from 

usingSe ^ eXpW0 ** m0deB * 
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7. Mention the circumstances under which carbonic acid is most usually generated, so as 
to render it dangerous to human life ; and state the treatment to be adopted in cases of 
asphyxia arising from exposure to carbonic acid. 

8. A green powder having been found in the stomach of a female, suspected to have 
died from the effects of savine, by what characters would you recognize it to be savine ? 

9. Describe the symptoms, the treatment, and post mortem appearances of poisoning by 
corrosive sublimate ; and point out those circumstances which, during life, assist in distin- 
guishing mercurial from arsenical poisoning. 

2nd October , 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Examine 1 )', CroJcer King, M.D. 

1 . In what manner does the suspension of the respiratory process in mammalia arrest the 

general circulation? . . _ _ . „ 

2. According to Willis, what relative position of the vocal cords is necessary for the pro- 
duction of voice ; by the action of what muscles can this adjustment be effected ? 

3. Give examples of various modifications of the alimentary canal of animals, in accord- 
ance with the nature of their food. 

4 Through the reflex action of what nerves can the respiratory muscles be called into 
action ? 

5. What determines the nature of a secretion ? Has the form of the gland any influ- 
ence ? Support your opinion by facts derived from the study of Comparative Anatomy. 

6. Describe the corpuscles that have been detected in the fluid to which the term colos- 
trum lias been applied ; and state under what circumstances this fluid is found, and its 

suppose co^i^ ^ mogt g Gnera ily received views as to the function of the cerebellum, 

in what class of animals ought this organ to be least developed ; in what class well devel- 
oped ; and in what animal most developed ? 

8 What nerves are distributed to the nasal cavity and its orifices ? Can you assign any 
reason why the nose should receive its nervous supply from such varied sources. 

9. Do you know of any experiments having been performed in order, if possible, to 
determine the relative sensibility of various parts of the human body ? If so, state the 

iesultb( 0 ^tame ^ functional analogy between the vessels of the lungs and those of 
^* 1 L What reasons have been given for regarding the spleen as an appendix to the 
abs^mrbent^syste ^ situation, and uses of the ciliary muscle, by whom was it first 
described, and in what class of animals. 

2nd October, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, CroJcer King, M.D. 

1. Has the supply of food a marked influence upon the size of the individual ? In which 

of the two kingdoms, animal or vegetable, is the result most manifest ? What animal 
tissue is directly increased by an over supply of food? State the circumstances which 
favour this deposition or growth. . _ 

2. For what different purposes is aliment required by man t 

3 Through what channel, and in obedience to what physical law, are matters in a state 

of perfect solution, and water, said to be introduced into the system? 

4 To what circumstance is the milky colour ot the contents of thelacteals due ! 

5. Who first described the foramen centrale of the retina ? In what animals has it been 

State the physiological uses which have been assigned to the following portions of 
the organ of hearing the vestibule, the semicircular canals, the cochlea, the tympanum, 
the ossicula, and the external ear. 

7. How can you prove that sensation is not a necessary link in the chain ot reflex 

“s° “Loribe the anatomy of a pulmonic lobnlo, particularly noticing the arrangement of 
the air cells and vessels, and assigning to each of the latter its peculiar office. 

9. Contrast the behaviour of striated with that of non-stnated muscular fibres under the 

influence of direct stimuli. , . , , , , 

10. What appears to be the most satisfactory explanation which has been afforded as to 

the cause of the sensation of hunger ? - 

1 1 Are you aware of any experiments having been made on warm-blooded animals, the 
obiect of which was to show that the amount of carbonic acid expired is influenced by the- 
external temperature ? If so, relate them and state the results which have been obtained. 

12 How has it been proved that the alterations in the colour of the blood caused by 
submitting it alternately to the influence of oxygen and carbonic acid gases, are more due 
to chango of form than of composition ? 

2nd October, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Human Anatomy .-—Examiner, Croker King, M.D. 

1 Give an accurate description of the form .of an arytenoid cartilage, and of the exact 
points of attachment of its several muscles and ligaments. - 
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2. What anatomical circumstances favour, or, oil the contrary, have a tendency 

dislocation of the patella, m a direction outwards? " resis h 

3- Describe the deep connexions of the parotid "land. 

4. Describe the relations of the thyroid body. 

, A Describe the arrangement of the following structures in tho trachea— white «, . 
tissue, yellow fibrous tissue, muscular fibre. odious 

6. Are you aware of any arterial irregularity which it is necessary to hear in mind i„ 
operating for strangulated icmoral hernia ? Can you explain why this irregular dkfrih.? 
tion is so prone to occur ? ° f,mDU - 

V. Mention the principal anatomical predisposing causes of inguinal and of crural he™;. 

^ 8. The action ot what muscles can produce the following alterations of form and rW 
tion of the tongue :— to render its dorsum convex or concave ; to direct the tin to ohw 
side ; to press it against the upper incisor teeth ; to retract it into the mouth : to dim S 
its perpendicular, longitudinal, or transverse diameters ? bU 

9. Describe the form and the relations of the prostate gland 

10. The gluteus maximus having been divided by a vertical incision, and the efces 
separated, describe the relative position of the parts exposed. 

11. In what manner is the aorta connected with tho heart ? 

12. State the anatomical points of distinction between the direct and the obliciue forms 

of mgumal hernia. l u lullUb 

Human Anatomy — Examine)', Cvoher King, M.D. 

1. Describe the anatomical limits of tho human spinal cord in the adult; also its form 
contractions, enlargements, and the appearance presented by sections of it in the ceiS 
central dorsal and lumber regions. Is any relation said to exist between tho nhvS 

SpbKa nelves 81 Bonsitive a " d m0 *° P wer ° f the Parts wliichit 

ca^V D of Se orMt. distribati ° n ' alul ^ tbo ful,ct!o " s ° { *■« “vcral nerves found within the 

3. Contrast the mucous membranes of the stomach, duodenum, jejenum ileum colon 

and rectum, with each other. J J » U j C010U > 

4. Describe the relations of the uretur in the male, and also in the female 

5. With what other fibrous structures is the facia illiaca continuous ? 

6. Whence are the nerves of the diaphragm derived ? Can you offer any explanation 
why its nervous endowments should proceed from such varied sources s> 7 P 

manj Mmce n sT eS SUH> ' 7 ““ Baccinator muscl ° ? alld does it receive nerves from so 
8. Enumerate the commissures of the brain, and state what parts they connect. 
ne?ve™ W ° U d f ° 110 "' fr ° m P aral 7 sis of ‘ II0 l “ mr division of tho third cranial 

the°tihru"titT' ii0nS *° Hmit *■» joint, and rotation of 

thilh « tbe boundaries of the muscular space at the upper and inner part of the 

K pu e nfa B alir„&±r. ““ ^ ^ “ ctaX branch 

tni^t^e e cotfc?ous! Sam ° ntS ° f Wadde1 '’ aild ^ ’ rith wbat oto ibrous 



EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.B. 
ldfli September, 1854, 9 o' clocl, a.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Charles Parsons Reichel, B D 
Translate any two of the following extracts 

Horace — Satires, Book I. 

Venturn erat ad Vestas, quarta jam parte diei 
Jrraetenta, et casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 

Si me amas, inquit, paulum hie ades. Iuteream si 

Aut valeo stare aut novi civilia jura j 

Et propero quo scis. Duhius sum quid faciam, inquit, 

1 ene relinquam au rem. Me, sodes. Non faciam, ills, 
P rJB .cedere ccepit. Ego, ut contendere durum est 
Oum victore, sequor. Msecenas quomodo tecum ? 

Mmc repetit ; paucorum hominum et mentis bene same : 
lNemo dexterras fortuna est usus. Haberes 
Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas 
Hunc bommem velles si trader© j dispeream ni 
bummosses omnes. Non isto vivimus illic, 
k,uo tu rere, modo ; domus hac nec purior ulla est 
Nec magis ms aliens malis ; nil mi officii nnquam, 

Ditior liic est aut quia doctior ; est locus uni— 

Cinque suus. 
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Horace. — Epistles, Book I. 

Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intellegit unus 
Quanti me facias ; nam quum rogat et prece cogit 
Scilicet ut tibi se laudare et tradere coner 
Dignum mente domoque legentis honesta Nerouis, 
Munere quum fungi propioris ccnset aruici, 

Quid possim videt ac novit me valdius ipso. 

Multa quidem dixi, cur excusatus abireni ; 

Sed timui, mea ne finxisse minora putarer, 

Dissimulator opis propria}, milii commodus uni. 

Sic ego majoris fugiens opprobria culp*, 

Frontis ad urbanze descendi prsemia. Quodsi 
Depositum laudas ob amici jussa pudorem, 

Scribe tui gregis huuc, et fortem crede bonumque. 

Horace. — Ars Poetica. 

Scriboudi recte saperc est et principium et fons : 

Rem tibi Socraticte poterunt ostendere chartce, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

Qui didicit patriie quid debeat et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et bospes, 
Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium, qute 
Partes in bellum missi ducis, ille profecto 
Reddere personal scit convenientia cuique. 

Respicere exemplar vitce morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem et vivas bine ducere voces. 
Interdum speciosa locis morataque recte 
Fabula nulbus veneris, sine pondere et arte, 

Valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur 
Quam versus inopes rerum nugteque can or m. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, prieter laudem nulbus avaris. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 

Discunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 

Filius Albini ; si de quincunce remota est 

Uncia, quid superat? Poteras dixisse. Triens. Eu ! 

Rem poteris servare tuam. Redit uncia, quid fit ? 

Semis. At lisec animos rerugo et cura peculi _ 

Quum serael imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
Posse bnenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso ? 



Sallust. 

Interea Romas C. Mamilius Limetanus tribunus plebis rogationem ad populum promulgat, 
uti quEereretur in eos, quorum cousilio Jugurtha Senati decreta neglegisset, qmque ab eo 
in legationibus aut imperus pecunias accepissent-, qui elepliantos quique perfugas tradidis- 
sent, item qui de pace aut bello cum bostibus pactiones fecissent. Huic rogatiom pai-tim 
conscii sibi, alii ex partium invidia pericnla metuentes, quoniam aperte resistere non poterant, 
quin ilia et aba taba sibi placere fatereutiu-, occulte per arnicos ac maxirne per homines 
no minis Latini et socios Itahcos nnpednnenta pai-abaut. Sed plebes incredible memoratu 
est quam intenta fuerit, quantaque vi rogationem jussent, decreverit voluent, magis odio 
nobibtatis, cui mala ilia parabantur, quam cura reipubbem ; tanta lubido m partibus erat. 
Igitur cseteris metu perculsis M. Scaurus, quern legatum Bestim fmsse supra doemmus, 
inter hetitiam plebis et suorum fugam, trepida etiamtum civitate, quum ex Mamibrogatione 
tres quEEsitores rogarentm, effecerat, ut ipse in eo numero crearetur. oedquEestm exercita 
aspere violenterque, ex rumore et lubidine plebis ; ut saepe nobihtatem, sic ea emp 
plebem ex secundis rebus insolentia ceperat. 

Terence. — Adelphi. 

Sijrus. Edepol, Sju-isce, te curasti molbter, 

Lauteque munus administrasti tuum : 

Abi. Sed postquam intus sum omnium reimm satur, 

Prodeambulare buc bbitum est. . 

Demea. Ibuc sis vide, 

Exemplum discipbuse ! , . _ . 

Sy. Ecce autem Inc adest 

Senex noster. Quid fit ? quid tu es tristis ^ scelus 

Sy. Obe ! jam tu verba fundis bic sapientia ? 

D. Tu si meus esses — . , „ 

Sy. Dis quidem esses, Demea, 

Ac tuam rem constabilisses. 

D. Exemplo ornmbus 

Curarem lit esses. . , „ . „ 

Sy. Quamobrem ? quid leci c 
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In ipsa turba, atque in peccato maximo, 
Quocl vix sedatum satis est, potasti, scelus, 
Quasi re bene gesta. 



D. Rogas ? 



Sy. Sane nollem buc exitum. 



Terence. — Phormio. 

Phormio. Itanc patris ais conspectum veritum bine abiisse ? 

r, t>i • „ Geta ” Admodum. 

P. Phamum relictam solam ? 

G. Sic. 

P. Efc iratum senem? 

G. Oppido. 

P. Ad te summa solum, Phormio, rerum redit : 

Tute hoc intristi; tibi omne est exedendum; accingere. 

G. Obsecro te. 

P. Si rogabit — 

G. In te spes est. 

Quid si reddet ? ** ' ^‘ ccere ’ 

G. Tu impulisti. 

P. Sic opinor. 

n i . G. Subveni. 

1 . tedo senem : jam mstructa mihx sunt corde consilia omnia 
G. Quid ages ? 

, .. . . . p - Quid vis ? nisi uti maneat Phanium, atque ex crimine hoe 

Antipnonem enpiam, atque in mo omnem iram derivem senis ? 

G. 0 vir fortis atque amicus ! Verum hoc scope, Phormio, 

Yereor, ne isfcec fortitudo in nervum erumpat denique. 

Cicero. — In Catilinam Oratio Quart a. 

Nunc Patres cqnscnpti i, ego mea video quid intersit. Si eritis secuti sententiam C. CaDsaris- 
quoniam hanc is m republica viam, qum popularis liabetur, secutus est, fortasse minus erunt’ 

Jioc auctore et cogmtore hujuscesententiie, mihipopulares impetus pertimescendi: siniUam 

alteram, nescio an amplms milu negoti contraliatur. Sed tamen meorum periculorum 
i-ationes utilitas reipubhcie vincat. Habemus enim a C. Cmsare, sicut ipsius 1 dignitas et 
postulat, sententiam, tanquam obsidcm perpetme in rerapublicam 
voluntatis. Intellectum est, quid mtcrsit inter levitatem concionatorum, et animum vere 

abSfenmi P ° PUl1 J onsnl ®| lten ?- .7 ldeo . de <L™ se populares haberi volunt, 
f neimncm, ne de capite videlicet civium Romanorum sententiam ferat. Is et 
£‘ 5 “ custodiam C1 . ves Romanos dedit, et supplicationem niihi decrevit, et indices 
Lesterno die maaims pnemus aflecit. Jam hoc nemini dubium est, qui reo custodiam 
qumsiton gratulationem mdici premium decrevit, quid de tota re et causa judicarit. 

Tacitus.— Agricola. 

Mniois ***• «*«•* «tfan ignotisque non sine era 
imt. V nlgns quoque et Inc ahud agens populus et ventitavere addonmm et per fora et 
circulos loeuti smit ; nec qmsqnam audita morte Agricohe aut totatus est nut statim oblitus. 
Angebat misorationem constnns minor veneno interceptum. Kobis nihil comperti affirmare' 
ansim : cret-rum per omnem vaktudinem ejus, crebrius quam ox more principatns ner 
fnSmT, 1 !- ’d* Ilbertor ™ 1 P™”* et medicorum Mini venere, sivo corn Slud Five 
“Sf" ®TT° ? radem , die . moment . n dof cientis per dispositos cursores nuntiata 

eonstubat, nullo ciedente sic accclerari qure tastis audiret. Specie™ tamen doloris animo 



s nuntiata 

EST* S1C a ? ccier f. 1 ( l U£e tnstis audii-et. Speciem tamen doloris animo 
Tultuque prm se tulit, seenrus jam odn, et qm facilins dissimularet gandium qnam metum. 

PomiSm™ t - eCt -? t f ‘r cnt ° A S lico ! ie - 9™ colueredem optimiuxori^Sm” S 
C i P i’ *• GUm veIut honore judicioque. Tam cteca et corrupta 

®f“ duis adulatl0ni bus erat, ut nesciret a bono patre non scribi hreredem nisi malum 
pnncapem. 

Tacitus. — Germania. 

agmrt ' s rbbtocnlornm illeeehris, nullis conviviorum irrita- 

2 socreta ™ pariter ac femme ignorant. Paucissimn in tam 
SS,™ fa ad ulteria l . qnoram poena prmsens et mantis permissa. Accisis crinibus, 
Pnbwi q. 0 ?."*!™ e3 T e, ! ll: demo maritus, ac per omnem victim verbere agit, 

Seme ■? t nUlla Tema: " 0n f °™ a n0n ffitate non °P ibus maiatum inyencrit. 

Nemo emm lllic ntia ndet ; nec corrumpere et corrumpi s©culum vocatur. 

Yirgil. — ^Eneid, Book IV. 

Tandem liis iEnean compellat vocibus ultro : 

Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 
Posse nefas ? tacitusque mea decedere .terra ? 

Nec te noster amor, nec te datp, dextera quondam, 
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Nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido? 

Quin etiam kiberno moliris sidere classera, 

Et mediis properas Aquilonibus ire per altum, 

Crudelis ? Quid ? Si non arva alieua domosque 
Ignotas peteres, et Troja antiqua maneret, 

Troja per undosum peteretur classibus sequor ? 

Mene fugis ? Per ego has lacrimas, dextramque tuam te, 

(Quando aliud mihi jam miserse nihil ipsa reliqui), 

Per connubia nostra, per inceptos bymenteos, 

Si bene quid dc te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
Dulce meum; miserere domus labentis, et istam 
Oro, si quis adliuc precibus locus, exue mentem. 

Te propter Libycie gentes Nomadumque tyranni 
Odere; infensi Tyrii ; te propter eundem 
Exstinctus pudor, et qua sola sidera adibam, 

Fama prior. Cui me moribundam deseris bospes ? 

Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. 

Quid moror ? an mea Pygmalion dum incenia frater 
Destruat, aut captam ducat Gcetulus Iarbas ? 

Saltern si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam suboles ; si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet ./Eneas, qui te tamcn ore referret ; 

Non equidem omniuo capta ac deserta viderer. 

1. Write remarks on the passages you have translated, noticing any syntactical peculiarity, 
and explaining the allusions, historical or other, that may occur in them. 

2. Express in Latin words — two million sesterces ; fifteen million sesterces; two hundred 
million sesterces ; the sixteenth day of August ; the fifth of March ; the seventh of April. 

3. When is the conjunctive mood used after quum, and when the indicative ? 

4. Translate into Latin the following sentences : — 

Cicero teaches, that those promises should not bo kept which are not advantageous to 
the persons to whom you have given them. 

A man named Solers, who had held the office of prtetor, requested of the senate that he 
might be permitted to set up a market on his estate. 

5 . Enumerate the chief Latin authors, giving the dates of their flourishing, and speci- 
fying their chief peculiarities. 

19</t September , 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Greek — Examiner, TSilliam E. Hearn, LL.B. 

I. Translate any two of the following passages: — 

1. Iliad IV., 422-445 : 

'Qg S'ot tv aiyiaXi .7 rrdXvyxii icvpa £a\aooi,s 
unvur’ iiraaabrepiv, ZtQfy ;ov vrroicivijaavroe' 
irovTtjt piv T& rrpuira Ki-pvoeerai, abrup t-etra 
j/|p atp pyyvvptvov peyaXA Ppiptt, aptpi vs r' ecKoag 
Kvp rbv Ibv Kopwpovrat, drrorrrvei o’ aXbc a^vr/v 
tog t6t' Irraoavrspat Aavowv kIvvvto tpaXayyee 
vtoXepiuic sroXI povee. r.iXtve ce olatv 'hcaarog 
yyipivoiv' oi o' tT'Xot a m)v itrav, obis ice palyc 
roarov \ativ tirtoZai iyavf iv orySttciv abci)v, 
aiyy Ssicioreg aypavropag' opQl ce rraaiv 
reb X ea rrouuA’ iXaprre, to. dtplvot ian X oa)vro. 

Tpfitg S’, oigr’ uitg rtoXvndpovoc avvpbs iv abXy 
pvpiai laryieaeiv dpsXyopsvai yaXa XevKov 
top Tptiioi* dXaXtjTvg dvd arparbv evpbv Spibpet. 
oil y dp rravruiv i,tv bpug Spoog ovo’ ia yypvc, 
dXXii y Xfifftr’ iplpiKTO' croXvnXyroi o’ tear uvepeg. 
uipae Si robs piv'Apyg, robs St yXavKume ’A Srf)vt], 

Aupig r’ i’/o i $6 ft og ical "Eoig, aporov pepavia, 

*Apeos avSpoipovoio Kaoiyvyrij irapr, tv 
i/T 3 bXiyr, piv repair a Kopvaaerai, abrdp irceira 
obpavip ktm)pi& iciipi], ical tret x&ovl patvti. 

i'l cup iv icai rors vshcog bpoiiov epfiaXe pleat?, ... 

Ipxoplvr, KaST 'IspCkov, atpiXXovaa arovov avSpSiv. 

2. Herodotus L, 155 : 

Uudopevog Si tear’ oSbv ravra 6 KSpng tlrre repos VLpoXoov rdcr KpoTre. ri iorai rb riXog ra>v yivoplvoiv robroiv 
ipol; ob rravaovrai AvSoi, tog olicaac, rrpnypara rraplxovrec ical abrol i X o vre S . tppovrtZoi pr, apiarov y iZavSparroSi- 
oaaSai atpeag. Spot cog yap poi vvv ye fatvopai rrerroii, nlvai, tog el rtg rrarlpa drrovrekvag rwv rraiSuv abrov tpeiaairo . 
top oi ical iyu> AvSdv rbv piv rrXkov ri f, rrarlpa luvra al Xafiviv & yto, abroiac ol AvSotai n)v rr&Xiv rrapicoirca, ical 
trrtira SwvpdZu el poi dmaraav, '0 piv Si) r&rrtp IvotveXeye, b o’ dpeipero TolaSs, Eeitrae pr, avaararovs rron) ay r«C 
EdpJtf ’Q jSamXev, rd piv okur« slpyicae, av plvroi pi) rruvra Svptp xplto, pyoi rraXcv dp X alyv IZavaaryays, avap- 
dpryrov lovaav ical rwv rrpSrepov ical ribv vvv lareibruiv. t(l piv yap rrporepov iyw ts ir rprfa, Kdi ly&.[lpy} >x<?a\y 
dvapaiag <pipv rd Si vvv rrapebvra TJaKrb^ydp hfn+iMm <rv Inirpe+as Sd P Sc £ , obr.os.S6Tu, rot iUrp,. 
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AuooTci oe avyyvdifiyv £%uk ratfe avro'uri MraSov, dig fiifre dxoareoioi fit/re envoi r 



&TUTt fdv atpi wep^ae 



oir\a apjjia / a ) hcTyaSrai, kcXcvc 5k ojitar kiSuvuc tc iir oSvvtiv min e'iuaai Kai koMovovc r ' i" rr 

****"■.- -#»«.**• r ,x = i,u ; 7* r** rai r " xi " c - £■»* rJ&zsi 

tnycai ycyovorag, wots ouohj / envoi rot caovrai fit) aTroarkoiai. 0 P uv 

3. j-Eschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 88-100 : 

(5 hoc aiOijp Kai raxvTTCpm irvoai, 

Torctfuov re Tt/yal, tovtIuiv tc KVfidrtov 
dvi)pt6ftov ykXaofia, irapfifiTop tc yij, 

Kai rbv iravo-irryv kvkXov i)Xiov koXG, 
iSeoQe fi’ oTa xpog 6cGv ir«cr%(o Ocug. 

StpxOyO' elate aiKtaiatv 
otuKimiv/icvoe top fivpiCTy 
Xpdvov dQXcuato. 
roiovS’ 5 vhog rayoc fiaKttpuiv 
iKtvp' iir‘ ifiai ocafiov dweij. 

Qtii tjicv to iraphv to t’ i-cpxificvov 
irij/ia trrepdx<o, try to tc fiixOuiv 
XP'I TipfiaTU TtOVC,' CTlTuXai. 

4. Euripides, Medea, 304-409 : 



OP yap fid n)v okrtTOivav i)v iydi okfiio 
fidXiara Tavrtov Kai gwtpydv iiXi/ii/v, 
‘Ewtnjv, fivxoTc vaiovaav iarlag tfiije, 
Xaipoiv Tie aiiTtov roii/tdv dXyvvii dap. 
Ttt-povQ o’ iyto tTtjit t:ai Xvypobg Oi/aui ydfiovg 
TtKpov ok Ktjoog Kai tju'iyag 4/«<C X^ 0VI ‘ I S- 
dXX’ da - tpcieov fiyoiv Stv iTlaracrai, 

M Ilona, fiovXevovtra Kai rexvuifievy 
cQt’ ie rd Sciviv vvv dydiv ifo^j vying. 
uptfC d Tcicync ; ov yeXtora Bci o' btpXuv 
role Siow/idoie Toie t 'idoovoe yd/iotg, 
ycytoaav ioOXou xarpog ‘HMev r’ cito, 
iTioraoai ok' t pbg 5k icai TnpliKaficv 
ywaiKcg, ie fdv caOX’ dfitixavtliTaTai, 

KaKw v ok tuvtuiv tcktovcq outpdiTaTat. 



5. Xenophon, Anabasis II. 



, ss. 20-23. 

Ilwe av OVK tXOVTCe TOaOVTOUQ Topoue ~P‘OQ TUVfti V ToXCflClV, 

Tavrtov rovrov dv To ' ' - 

TuvT&Taai 5k airopiov 

rs Tpoe Bcove Kaid.TUJriae.Tpbt dvBpoWovr Tpdrruv n. oiiy ovTtog Vfliig, il KXkapvc 
tofitv. dXXa n 5ij iifiae l$bv UToXkoai ovk ct'i tovto i ’ iXOa/icv : S 7 T , fafl, Sir, A 



, ■ - • ■ V/diV CTIKIVBVVOV, tTClTaiKTOVTlOl 

T T 77 ™, e ^ X y e9 t '°e pbvoe flip Tpbe Sn2v docti,e, ficvoe Bi Tpbe dv9pd,Twv alovpir 
Iotl ,:atap VX uvyv Kai dvdyng lyopboiv, Kai roiriov Tovypiov, dlrtvce iQkXovoi Si’ iTtopdac 



imopKiae 
e dXoytoroi ovte yXiQiai 

* ; Ki P“ c ivie " &>“f ** »*. rot , Sr 

s™ a,* vp,. s ^ mi lm , * , liv , : „ s , rf n Aim ,„ ^ rile as 



flovtp iZiOTlV 6p0i)v t X civ, tt)v o’ 



. , • - . . , - r -..'l nj KejtaXy ndpav /3ao 

ti ry Kapou}iouie av vfiGv Tapovnov Kai trcpoQ cvtctGc **«• 



6. Lucian Menippcs : 

l fZ“ SpS "‘ 1J ““ f" 4 rSv ‘ i ’' 9 P' 4 ™>’ Px «/..{ 7m pmpf ppmuOKu, SI Sumir- 

“I?™, V ” Xn ' 0l “^°P“ Kai iroauXa rote TojiTCvovai oyrifiaTa TpooiiTrovoa. rbv akv ydo XaBouoa ?; Tuvi, 

f-Xt - "” P T 1 < ” M ™' '■<”*“« ««! A,- sdotparc- r/ll 

! ? ft 5e “’ / - ,roXXaE, S oi cui P&cnc rye to/it ije lurtpaXe rd iviiov o X W*ra, ovk kGoa i S riXog 
dvaXaRf'v “t' w aXXi /tlTa/i^ikoaoa run ftlv KpoXoov ifv&ynatjt n)v tov oikctov Kai aiy/iaXeiTOv oKcvijv 

Pi , ov ok MatavSpiov, reuse iv roXg oUiraic TopTciovra, n)v ndXvKp&rove rvpavvida utrcviSvac. Kai tikvpi 

ItrSai rtp oxy/uan. tTEiSav o’ 6 TOfiTye W"* * 

'oovaaficvoe to oyy fia fieri rou erw^aroc, wairsp rrpo r 



ficv rivog 



”*/C rrofiTije Kaipog TapkXOij, ryvwaura tKaoroe aToSoiig rr)v <tkcvi)v. 

... , , ' 1 u. ^Tfp ijv Tpa roil, yiyvtrui, utiokv too TXnoiov SiaAiptov. tvioiS" vt 

l.T^ C ' t V d * aiT V tBv eoafiov iTioraoa i) Tv X V, uyOovrai ye, Kai dyavaKrovmv, uioTcp oUdiov nvGv 
•.at ov X , a. Tpug oXiyov ixpyoavro, dToStoovrce- 



OTlplOKO/lCVOI, I 



II. 1. Give a short account of the life and -writings of any one of the authors from 
whom the above extracts have been taken. 

• • r * te n °^ es on t ^ e Passages which you Iiave translated, pointing out and 

explaining any difficulties, of whatever kind, which you may observe. 

6. WPat are the limits of the most brilliant period of Grecian Literature ? 

4. How do you find the root of a Greek word ? 

. ention the principal terminations of Greek derivative verbs, and state their respec- 
tive meanings. 1 

+i U 0U ^l^ J1 S^ a S e confusion sometimes arises from the same word being used to express 
both the act itself and the result of the act. How is this confusion avoided in Greek? 

SOtfi September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

French — Examiner, Professor Fringe, Ph.D. 

Translate into French : — ^ 

, ?’ A2 1 embe J rt ! ef V h( r coDege, he found himself solitary in the world, without 

any kindred that acknowledged him, and he reverted to her whose care had reared and 
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comforted Iris earlier days ; he took refuge in the humble dwelling of his nurse, feeling, as 
ho afterwards used to sav, that the small income which alone he possessed (a pension of 
less than fifty pounds, settled upon him by his father) would tend to increase somewhat the 
comforts of the poor people with whom lie should board. Here he remained happy and 
contented for forty years— that is, until his health compelled him to change his abode, when 
the age of the good woman would not permit her to accompany him. 

Lord Brougham — Men of Letters. 

H. 

Translate into English : — ^ 

Aioutez au menage trois soeurs de mon aieule, et la soeur dema mere, cette tante qm m’est 
restk ; e’etait au milieu de ces femmes et d’un essaim d’enfants que mon pere se trouvait 
seul: avec tres peu de bien tout cela subsistait. L’ordre, 1’economie, le travail, un petit 
commerce, et surtout la frugality nous entretenaient dans l’aisance. Le petit jardin 
produisait presque assez de legumes pour les besoins do la maison ; l’enclos nous donnait 
des fruits et nos coings, nos pommes, nos poires, confits au miel de nos abeiiies, etaient, 
durant rhiver, pour les enfants et les bonnes vieilles, les dejeuners les plus exquis. Je ne 
sais nas quel mets nous cut paru meilleur que nos raves et nos chataignes. , 

1 1 Marmontel — Memoires. 



III. 

Seul, le bien est absolu : seul, il est necessaire. Le mal dans le monde! e’est un 
immense accident. Et voila pourquoi son role est d’etre incessamment vaincu. Or, tandis 
que les victoires du bien sont definitives, les defaites du mal sont irrovocables : 1 lmprimene 
restera ; et l'on ne retablira pas la torture, on ne rallumera pas les buchers de Tinquisition. 
Oue dis-io ? II devient manifesto par la marche des choses et la tendance commune aux 
craves espvits, que le progres ne s’accomplira plus desonnais a des conditions violentes. 
Deia dans les relations de peuple a peuple, l’industrie est venue montrer que, pour la pro- 
pagation des idees, on peut so passer dc la guerre ; et, dans les relations civiles, la raison 
proure de mieux en raieux que l’ordre peut se passer du bourreau. 

Louis Blanc — Revolution Franfaise. , 



German — I. 

Translate into German : — 

Germany, in the second moiety of the seventeenth century, fell lower and lower m 
classical literature. A writer, as late as 1714, complains that only modern books of Latm 
were taught in the schools, and that the students m the Universities despised all gram- 
matical learning. The study, “ not of our own language, which we entirely neglect, but ot 
French,” he reckons among the causes of tbs decay in ancient learning. However, as the 
century drew nigh to its close, Germany began to revive. , 

J ° Hallam — Literature of Lur ope. 



H. 

Translate into English : — 

9U3 until bell ^jlato fcogte lute ct in biifir Bfctt 8«« otmmm "» rf, 
auiit Beta. « ,i» .ijotatas dtfunt, m.b ««S, ()—'■ 34) f).>6« nt^ts fWd tan >4 

telj.”— fflfcttt (till non btm, bit tlltH initaltilillltt nub tinulffmb 1 ft non m stommtn, bet illd)t iiiitimtyet lit. 
man fitante fie tctoc mit cincut fifet Mtgleidjcn, bee tic 2Buf)tc breljt, efjne $u wiffen mamn. 

Rathp. — West 



e jii ivi||su 

Wfist.Ofit.lic.her Divan. 



IH. 

ffintiidj SotttSitnft p Ijutta. Set non bn, 3,|«iten nwtt «wc ffttb,»»b II . M 



0iUjftit0Ci- U'nrfcc ftmitj uevfatjveit. 



Schiller —Dreissigjahriger Krieg. 



Italian — I. 

Translate into Italian : — +n „„i. 

if truth ought to be communicated to men; since, as soon as one makes it known to me , 
.one falls out with W Bernabdin ns St. Pise »_Z. Onto U- 

II. 
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a colui, che felice vcnto ha prestato alio sue velo, al quale con quella umilta, con quella 
devozione, con quella affezione che io posso maggiore, non quelle, ne cos} grandi come elle 
si converrieno, ma quelle ch’io posso, rondo, bencdicendo in eterno il suo nome e’l suo 
valore. E cosi sia. 

Boccaccio — Vita cli Dante. 

, III. 

Ama la vita ; ma amala non per volgari piaceri e per misere ambizioni. Amala per cio 
cbe ha d’importante, di grando, di divino ! . Questa vita cui tanta stimatu devi, sii mem ore 
esserti data per breve tempo. Non dissiparla in soverchi divertimenti. Concedi soltanto 
all’ allegria cid che vuolsi per la tua salute e pel conforto altrui. O piuttosto 1’allegria sia 
da te posta in principal guisa noil’ oporaro degnamentc ; cioe ncl servirc con magnanima 
fratellanza a’tuoi simili, nel servire con filiale amore ed obbedienza a Dio. 

Silvio Pellico— I Doceri ddVuomo. 

20 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, jj.m. 



SpecialGroup B. — English Philology and Criticism. — Examiner, Eer.C. F.Darlcy, AM. 

1. Give in detail, Beda’s account of the Gothic invasion of Britain, after the Roman 
dominion had ceased in that country; the names of the several invading tribes- the 
regions, respectively, from whence they came, and those in which they settled in Britain ; 
the dates of the commencement and of the termination of the invasion, &c. ; and correct 
this account by the views of modern authorities writing on the subject. 

2. Assign the date of the settlement of the Danes in Englaud, and enumerate the provinces 
of tho Danelagh. 

3. Give a full and comprehensive account of Layamon’s “ Brut,” and the various subjects 
appertaining to it. 

4. State the period when Robert de Brunne lived, the stage of language which his 
writings represent ; the names of those writings, and their subjects, &c., along with any 
other facts or circumstances that may be connected with the inquiry. 

5- Name the period when the French language in England ceased to be a medium for 
the instruction of youth, and cite a contemporary authority for the fact. 

. 6. State Mr. Price’s arguments maintaining that the corruption of the Amdo-Saxon 
language was not due to tho French language acting upon it, and criticise any of those 
arguments which you may consider to be questionable. Go fully into the subject. 

7. State, according to Tyrwhitt, the period in which the English vocabulary underwent a 
change, owing to its partial amalgamation with the French vocabulary. Name the English 
writers whose works he conceives to exemplify that change, and mention any general facts 
or arguments which he puts forward to show that the admixture of the two lano-mums did 
not commence with Chaucer’s period, but at a considerable time before. 

8. Give a sketch of the literature and science of the 17th century in England. Go fully 
into the subject. 



2 ls< September, 185-1, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mathematics — Examiner, Ecu. Robert Carmichael, AM., F-T.C.D. 

1. Divide 3692 by 0G, and explain the process employed. 

2. Add together }, §, £, and explain the process employed. 

3. Find the greatest common measure of 713 and 1922, and give an algebraic analysis 
of the process employed. 

4. Extract the square root of 10-3041. 

5- Find -356 of a £l, -453 of an acre, -376 of a ton. 

6. Find the interest upon £753 for 79 days, at G per cent, per annum, and show 
algebraically the validity of the step in the ordinary method, which consists in division by 
3, by 10, and by 10, &c. 

7. Calculate the present worth of a bill for £650 drawn the 2nd March, at 3 months, 
discounted 21st March at 5 per cent. ; and show that discount charged according to the 
ordinary practice exceeds the true discount. 

8. Find the values of x and y from 3 x + 5 y = 32, 2a:-3 y - 15. 

9. Solve the quadratic x*-9x + 20 = 0. 

1 0. Prove that the sum of the three angles in any triangle is equal to two right angles. 

1 1. Construct a square equal in area to a given polygon. 

1 2. Prove that angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to each other. 

13. Inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle. 

.14. If the base of a triangle be produced to meet the bisector of the external vertical 
angle, prove that the segments of the base are proportional to the sides. 

15. The logarithm of 21 is 1-3222193 ; hence find the logarithm of -021. 

16. Investigate the formula sin a = 2 sin a.cos £a. 

17. Hence prove that 8 - 1 ^ - a = cos \ a.cos J a. cos £a. 

18. ' Calculate the value of the tangent of 30° to three places of decimals. 
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21 si September, 1854, 2 o'clock, pm . 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. James IF Cosh, LL.D- 
I. — Logic. 

1. What are the predicablcs of Porphyry ? Explain particularly what is meant by species. 
Have these prcdicables the sanction of Aristotle ? 

2. What is definition according to logicians ? What, according to Locke . What sort oi 

ideas are represented by Locke as incapable of definition. . 

3. What is the nature of the third syllogistic figure? Why must the conclusion in that 
figure be particular ? What arguments naturally fall into this form ? Is the following m 
this figure ? 

A, B, C, arc X. 

A, B. 0, are all Y. 

All Y is X. 

4. What fallacy is involved in the following . 

“Very many persons who have a powerful memory have not a strong judgment; but 
A, B, C have a powerful memory; we may therefore conclude that they have not a strong 

^ “^Liberty is a good thing, provided it is not abused, but it is abused, and so it is not a 

°°5^What arc the distinguishing characters of demonstrative and probable (moral) evidence ? 
To which of these does testimony belong ? . , , . „ „ 

6. What is the nature of the argument from analogy ? What is its value, and what are 

its deficiencies ? ...... j * 

7 On what grounds docs Bacon in his Novum Organum, justify the hope cherished by 

him of great advancement in the sciences ? State in syllogistic form the substance of his 
reasonings on this subject. . , „ , .. » .* 

8 What did Bacon regard as the principal features and excellences of the method 
propounded by him, iu opposition to that employed in ancient times, and m the scholastic 

^T'Can there bo a complete enumeration of all the particulars of a general law in 
physical investigation? On what ground are wo entitled, from an enumeration not 
perfect, to rise to a general law ? 

II. — Metaphysics. 

1. What is the nature of consciousness? What opinions have been entertamed by 
eminent philosophers as to its being or not being a separate faculty of the mmd ? Is it a 

S Tstate d the views of those who represent the mind in sense-perception, as contemplating 
(having for ito ^hjlet) merfy its own states. Give the defence of these views and the 

ob^ectmns to flmm. p ,.j marJ . 0 r intuitive knowledge obtained by means of the eye, 

and'i^at^inTontradistinctimi, is the knowledge acquired by " 

sense? What licht has been thrown upon the way m which the solidity o y 

controversy _? ^ j regard t0 ideas? What are Kant'sideas of pure reason? 

did he use them in opposition to the scepticism o ume . question, 

giveyoSSSfhed”S^ 

fnd Iffect originates, and examine the dootnne of Mr. 

S* acquainted, it would befolly to affirm confidently 

that such a law prevails.” 

22nd September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry — Examiner, Edmund Ronalds, Pit. D. 

1. Define the terms specific heat and latent heat. 

3! w“tle£nsSSfb S^re^r^gCand the volumes of bodies in 

^l^hatltll the volumes of 

S. Explain the use and principle of action of Darnells Hygrometer. 
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6. Give an account of the theory of combustion, describing also the structure of flame 
and proximate cause of luminosity. 

7. Whence is the element sulphur obtained, in what different commercial forms is it 
met with, and how are these prepared from the crude material; what are the principal 
chemical and physical properties of the element, and what the composition of the more 
important compounds into which it enters as a constituent? 

8. What different classes of compounds does oxygen form with other elements? Give 
an example of each class. 

9. Show, by the use of symbols, the process for obtaining gaseous ammonia, and state 
the constitution of the ordinary ammoniacal salts. 

1 0. In what relative quantities, by weight, should the ingredients be employed for pre- 
paring N0 5 , HO, from KaO, N0 6 . — 

N.B. — Equiv. of N = 14 
„ 0=8 
„ S = 16 

„ II = 1 

„ Ka— 39 

11. How would you prepare sulphide of baryum from sulphate of baryta, and what pro- 
ducts are obtained w r hcn the sulphide is boiled with oxide of copper ? 

12. When the peroxide of a metal is treated with hydrochloric acid, what are the usual 
products of the reaction? 

13. What reagents are employed in analysis to distinguish the metallic oxides into 
classes, and what is the nature of the precipitates they produce? 

14. Name the specific tests for chlorine, iodine, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid respectively. 

15. How is the elementary composition of an organic substance containing the four ele- 
ments, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, ascertained? 

_ 16. Define the term compound organic radical, adducing illustrations of the different 
lands of radicals, and of the bodies derived from them; also mention the recent experi- 
ments which prove the separate existence of members of this class, previously hypothetical. 

17. Explain, with the aid of symbols, the process for obtaining alcohol, stating the con- 
ditions essential to fermentation, and the theory of ferments. 

18. What is the composition of cyanogen ? To which class of chemical substances does 
it belong? What remarkable compounds does it form with some of the metals, and which 
of these find important application in the arts? 

19. Name the more important of the amylaceous and sanguineous elements of animal 
food. State their general composition, and the respective functions which they perform in 
the living body. 

20. What is the chemical constitution of the fats, and how are they affected by the action 
of alkalies? 



22nd September, 1854, 2 o' clod:, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy — Examiner, G. F. Shaw, F.T.C.D. 

1. Why must railways be more level than carriage roads need be ; and carriage roads 
more level than footpaths? 

2. A force of 17 lbs. applied for three seconds of time to a cubic foot of timber produces 
in it a velocity of 42 feet. Find the weight and specific gravity of the timber. 

Note. — A cubic foot of distilled water weighs 62-5 lbs. 

3. The centrifugal force of bodies at the earth’s equator is ’ll 126 feet, (a) Prove this; 
and (b) assuming it, show that bodies at the equator would be apparently devoid of weight, 
if the earth revolved in its axis 17 times as quickly as it does. 

Note — A ssume gravity at the equator to be 32-13G feet. 

4. A certain fixed star rises to-night at 10 o’clock. At what hour will it rise in 65 days 
hence ? 

. 5- (a) Describe, generally, the phenomena presented by Venus or Mercury, on successive 
nights, during a revolution of one of those planets round the sun ; and show how to explain 
these motions, and predict the time of their recurrence, both by (6) the Copernican and 
( c ) the Ptolemaic theories. 

6. By the application of heat, 120 cubic inches of gas at 60° F. expands into 180 inches, 
the pressure being kept constant ; required the change in the temperature. (6) Supposing 
the volume to have been kept constant, required the increase in the pressure. 

Note. — A ssume that for eacli degree of Fahrenheit additional the gas expands (under a constant pressure) by 
•^th part of its volume at 32°. 

A nugget, partly gold (sp. gr. = 19’35), and partly quartz (sp. gr.=2‘62) weighs 11'5 
oz. in air, and 8'75 in water. Find how much gold it contains. 

8. Let two thin convex lenses, having the same axis, be 10 inches apart, their focal 
lengths being four and three inches respectively. Find the focus to which rays incident 
on the first, parallel to its axis, will be brought by the combination. 

9. Describe the principal experiments illustrative of the mutual actions of electric currents. 
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23rd September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Zoology — Examiner, Dr. Dickie. 

1 Describe peculiarities in the relations of the dental tissues in mammalia, having refer- 
ence to peculiarities of habit. Illustrate by examples. A 

2. Describe the general characters of the skull m the genera Felis, Delphmus, and 

^^Refer'the Marsupialia and Monotremata to their place in the animal kingdom ; state 
the general characters of each, and give the derivations of the terms. 

4 . Define the class insecta, state the orders into which it is usually divided, and giv e the 

derivations of the names of orders. . „ F h • 

5 Define the class Echiuodermata ; state the orders adopted by Professor E. Toibes in 
reference to our native species, aud mention an example of each order. 

Botany. 

1 Describe the general structure of leaves. . . , 

2. Describe, and illustrate by plans, the relative position of the parts of symmetrical 
flowers in which the numbers 2, 3, and 5 respectively prevail. 

3. Describe the true nature of the fruit in Ficus, 1 ornurn, Fragaiia, and Rubus. 

4. Describe the development and structure of the pollen. 

5. State the organic constituents of plants and their sources. . - LvC0D0 _ 

6. Refer the following to their respective class, sub -class, and ordei. A e ancus, Ljcopo 
dium, Pinus, Lilium, and Ranunculus. 

23rd September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physical Geography.— Examiner, Frederick M‘ Coy, F.G.S.L., Hon. F. C.P.S. 

1. What is the general form of the earth, aud what is the approximate amount of dif- 

p^aonZe^eLge of salt to water in the Baltic, and in tire 

At 3 ™Give a the^amef course! area oi drainage in square miles, and direct approximate length 

EnuMrate^some of the so-called “rainless regions” of Africa, Asia, and America, 

W> 5 h Giro llunAoMtA estimates of the mean elevation of the earth’s surface above the sea, 
n.i.l'nf 1'iurone and Asia separately, in feet, or an approximation thereto. ^ 

6. Describe the features and mode of formation of the three chief kinds of coral ree s, 

acc^ordhi^to^tlie^chi^fm^^^of Ilarw^ 0 f a t mo splieric pressure are well known, 

about one foot high ? 

25th September, 1854, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Political Economy.— Examiner, William Neihon Hancock, LL.D. 

0 SdRe^he^auses 'wide™ affect ot limit the variations in the prices of the same commo- 
dity in different places at the same time, and at different times m the same placa 

3 What are the chief sources of the influence of limitation of supply on value ? 

I'. fr^rWeS^on of land, and of capita! applied to it, was equally 
P "wre“drl"e?fn which it depends whether rent or tithes will increase 
f Tstate the advantages of division of labour, distinguishing those pointed out by Adam 

S f wKte price of labour and the amount of wages? 

1 Wlmt, Ltr “g to Senior, are the tWe senses in which wages are termed high or 

l Zl What effect is a state of war likely to have on the rate of wages, according to Ricardo, 

^Defae^ltd state whether or not you consider as capital- 

(а) Money in the funds. 

(б) Railway shares. 

(c) Uncaught fish, 

(i d ) Labour. 

(e) Acquired skill. 
if) Intelligence. 

( g ) Improvements effected on laud. ^ 
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Jurisprudence. 

1 . What branches of law were most cultivated amongst the Greeks, and for what reasons? 

2. On what erroneous principles does Montesquieu proceed in his Esprit des Lois , in 
tracing the origin of human laws ? 

3. What is the error in Rousseau’s system as to the obligation of human laws, and how is 
this error to he refuted? 

4. What is the true method of philosophising in jurisprudence, according to Reddie ? 

5. What is Lord Bacon’s description of this method as applied to jurisprudence? 

6. What jurist may be considered as the representative of what is called the historical 
school of jurists, and what are the characteristics of this school ? 

7. What is the principal defect in the analytical school of jurists? 

8. What was the plan of codification which was opposed by Savigny and the German 
jurists ? 

9. In what respect does this system of codification differ from that which was recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon ? 

10. Is it a valid objection of the common law, that it must frequently be ex post facto ? 

11. What is the fundamental distinction between civil and criminal law? 

12. What is the supposed advantage of legal fictions, and what is the objection to their 
use? 

A.B. EXAMINATION FOR HONORS. 

27i September, 1854, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Greek — Examiner, William E. Hearn, LL.B. 

A. — 1. Translate Herodotus, I., 50 : 

Mera Si raura Svatym peyaXym rbv iv AeXipoZm &tbv Waoctro' nryvea re yap ru Sum/xa ■Kama rpioxlXia iSvat 
icXivag re imxpvaoug ml inapyipovg tea I tpiaXag xpvoiag mi e'l/iara rupipvpea mi Ktdiivag, vrybaag irvpr)v /leyaXyv, 
mrimie, IXiriZtov rbv Sedv fiaXXov n rouroiai uvaKryoetrSac AvSuZai rt warn irpo tint Srvuv irdvra rtva abrSv 
tovti/i b ti t\oi emarog. d ig Si is rijg S’vtri iyg iyivero. mraxed/ievog xpviruv anXerov rifunXivSna k % aiirov iZyXavve, 
ini filv ra fiaKpoTtpa noieiov IgairaXaurra. ini Si ra jipaxvrtpa rpiintXaitrra, tiipng Si TraXaurriaia, aptSpov Si 
tirraKaioim mi imrnv mi rovreiav arriipSov xpvaou rstroapa, rpia ypiraXavra imarov eXxovra, ra Si aXXa 
t/ftiirXiv&ia Xsvkou xpoaov araSt/ibv SiraXavra. 

(a) What is the difficulty in the reading rpia lipirdXavra in the last sentence, and how 
is it removed ? 

( b ) Some suppose that two kinds of iifuirXivdta are meant, one of six, and the other of 

three palms. What is the objection to this explanation ? 

(c) How is the reign of Crcesus connected with Grecian History ? 

2. ivtreXXero o Kpoioog inuptorav ra xpy arypia, U orpartvyrai ini Utpcrag Kpoiocg mi ti nva orparbv dvSpHv 
■KpoaBioiTO ipiXov. c. 53. 

(а) How is the mood of a dependent verb determined ? 

(б) How do you account for the change of moods in the above passage ? 

3. npiv Si i'^tXaivuv oppiijaai tov trrparbv, ns/iif/ag Kypumg ig rovg ‘luivag, iireipdro afeag and Kpoiaov arrlaravai. 
"1 wveg fiiv vvv d5b IntiBovro. C. 7(S. 

Kpoioug Si . . . .dig ry uarepaly ovk i~upa.ru imuiv & K vpog. An yXavve ig r&g SapStg. c. 77. 

(а) IIow do you account for the difference of construction with the same verb in these 
passages ? 

(б) State the rules for the use of rrpiv with the different moods. 

(c) What was the consequence of the refusal of the Ionians ? 

4. Aristotle (Rhet. III. 9) quotes the first sentence of Herodotus as follows : — 'Hpoodrou 

Qovptov //S’ Itrropiyg clnotiieii-ig. 

(a) How does this quotation differ from the received text of Herodotus? 

( b ) How do you account for the difference ? 

(c) Trace the various meanings of laropla. 

5. («) What are the peculiar features of the Ionic dialect ? 

(6) Why was it used by the Dorian Herodotus ? 

(e) How does the Ionic of Herodotus differ from that of Homer ? 

6- What is your opinion of the historical value of the statements of Herodotus on the 
following subjects : 

(a) The circumstances attending the downfall of the Heracleid dynasty in Lydia. 

(b) The conversation between Solon and Crcesus. 

(c) The intended execution and escape of Crcesus. 

B. — 1. Translate Thucydides, I., 24, 25 : 

Ot Si iv ry rroXei uvreg '’Em.Sdfivwi, inuSy imk%ovro, •KtpirovtTLV ig ri\v Kkpxvpav rrpia^eig dig [lyrporroXiv ovoav, 
Seopevoi fir/ aipag nepiop$v fOupopivovg, aXXa rovg re ipevyovrag £vvnXXd%ai atpitn ml rbv rum papjsdpwv rrbXepov 
tcaraXvtrai. raura Se ike rat mBe^opevot ig rb 'Hoatoii iSiovro. oi Si JCepKupaiui r?)v hcerelav ovk iSi%uvro, aXX’ 
anpasrovg arrkrrtfixpav. yvivrtg Si ol ‘T&mSdpvioi ovSeplav o<p'uriv dirb Kepm'ipag rifitapiav ovaav, iv iirdpip tix 0VT0 
OkoOai ro napov mi irifixj/avreg ig AeXpobg rbv Oedv h rypovro el irapaSolev KopivQioig ri\v rriXtv dig olKiaraZg, ml 
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rtfiuiplav Ttva nupipvro dir' airHv irouXoBai. b S’ avroXg o’vtXXe napaSovvai Kai yytp&vag notuoQai. iXBSv reg oi oi 
'EmSdpvuti kg n)v KbpivOov Kara to pavreiov irapiSoaav rrjv airoiKiav, rov rt ciKirsrr)V airoStiKvvvrtg aQibv Ik 
K opivdov bvra b ai to xpi)<*rr)piov SyXovvng- ioiovri rt pi) ajiug 7T£piopav oiaipQiipopivovc, aXX’ Inapvvai. KopivGioi 
Si Kara rt to SLkcuov birtSil-avro tt)v npiopiav, vopiZovreg o i>x Vtrtrov iavriov tlvai n)v airoiKiav i) KfpKVpaiwv, a pa 
Si Kai piott tS>v KtpKvpaiiov, 'in aiiruiv irapypiXovv ovrtg airoiKoc ovn yap iv iravyyvptat raXg KoivaXg Stcovrtg 
y'tpa ra vopi'Coptva, ovre KopivBiip avc.pi, irpoKarapxbptvoi rwv Up uiv. uiairep at aXXat airoidat, ■mpiippovovvreg Si 
abroiig, Kai xPVpAnov Svvapu avrtg Bar’ ekeT vov rov xfibvnv bpoXa rots 'HXAyvlov irXovcnuraroig Kai ry tg iroXtpov 
vapafKtvy SwartliTfpoi. vavrtKip Si Kai iroXv wpoEXEiv tanv 3ri iiraipbptvoi, cat Kard n)v twv 4‘aiaKtov irpotvolKijaiv 
rijg KcpKvpag, bXeoc ixbvrtov ra Trspi ras vavg- y Kai paXXov IZrjprvovro to vovtik ov sat ijoav ovk iSvvaror rptjjpEi? 
yap EtEOfft «ai e carov virijpxov abroXg, on ypxovro iroXtptXv. 

(а) Explain any syntactical peculiarities which you may observe in this passage. 

(б) What was the difference between imnida, and the Roman Colonia ? 

(c) Mention some other compounds of oococ, both nouns and verbs, and point out their 
difference of meaning. 

2. Describe the nature, time, maimer, and effects of the change from the Athenian 

Hegemony to the Athenian Empire. . , . T . . . . . 

3. Whatwere the chief grounds of complaint of her subject-allies against Imperial Athens l 

4. What was the immediate cause of the Peloponnessian war? Show how this occur- 
rence was calculated to produce such a result. . 

5. Compare, and illustrate, the practice of Herodotus and of Thucydides m the introduc- 
tion of speeches into their histories. _ , ^ . xl 

6. With what orators does Cicero rank Thucydides, and how does he characterize the 
class ? 



C. — 1. Translate Plato, Apologia, c. 17. 



Kai iv* olopai obciv irv> vpXv ptXZ-v AyaBbv yivioBai iv ry irbXu ?) n)v lpi)v r$ Bey birypetriav. oiSiv ydp iXXo 
irparruv iydi ittpilpxo/tai il irtiBo.v bpZv Kai vturipovg *ai irpta/Svripovg p^re mupdruv iiripeXeXaBat pyre mt°™v 



jrporEpov pyBi ovrot oipbepa dig rijc +«XW- 3"“C *C Apiary karat, \tyu>v on . 
dperyg xpypura Kai riiXXa dya&d roXg dvBpiiiroig diravra cal ioiq. Kai oi,poa 
robe vkove, raw' dv Ay /3Xa/3 t pa' e i Si rig pi ifiyoiv aXXa Xiyeiv t) ravra, 
•AByvaXot, y tctiGtoBt 'Avvr V i) pi), Kai i) a<pitrt il pi) afure, dig ipou ovk <3 
XaKifi nBvavai. 



xpypdrittv apen ) yiyvirai, aXX’ i£ 
. £c piv ovv ravra Aiywv BiatyBtiput 
vciv Xiyfi. 7rp o£ ravra, )>ah)V dv, & 
TTOiyaovrog aXXa, ovS ti piWui 7roX- 



(a) In the last sentence explain fully the phrase av nodiaovro S . 

(b) Why is p-h used with atpUre, and ovk with irou'iaorroc. 

(c) Point out and explain the peculiarity in the use of reQvavai 



, iy( i r< i P) Sj dvSpic'ABi/vaXot, d\\i)v piv dpx'iv obcepiav irurrore »Jp5a iv ry ~6\u, iflovXfvoa Si. Kai irv X tv 
ftpZv i) <t>v\i) 'Avruoxis irpvravtiovea '6n bptXg robg SiKb arpariyovg tovqoSk dvtUpivovg rovg Ik rijg vavpa X iag 
ip.vXtoBe aBpoovg Kpivuv, irapavupiog, dig iv rip voripip xp 6v ‘i> ™ aiv i 'l r,v ‘ O0 ’ £ ‘ Ibid ’ c ' 20 ' 

(а) Describe the constitution and divisions of the Athenian BovM/. 

(б) What was the circumstance alluded to ? 

(c) In what did the illegality consist? ....... „ 

(d) How did the Athenians subsequently show their sense ot this illegality l 

(e) Trace the meanings of ruyxdruv. What is its poetical synonym ? 



3. Explain the following phrases : — 

(a,) hdbv eivat. 

(c) 7a f P"^'" ’ c - The w0li ocenrs ™ Tbuc y dides “ a different sense ? 

A cognate form also occurs, in peculiar circumstances, in the Prometheus ? 

4. The condemnation of Socrates has been generally described as an act of unmixed 

atrocity, of which the Athenians immediately repented. 

(а) Was the crime of his death attended by any mitigating circumstances? 

(б) Did the Athenians subsequently repent of their conduct : 



To sage philosophy next lend thine ear 
From heaven descended to the low-rooft house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement 
Who, well-inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men: from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 

Milton — Paradise Regained, IV., 273. 



(а) Explain the assertion in the second line of this extract. 

(б) State the circumstances which led to the response of the oracle, and trace its 

influence upon the character of Socrates. 

(c) State what you know of the schools of philosophy alluded to. 
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6. Translate into Greek prose the following passage from the “ Minute Philosopher 

Crito, said Euphranor, is a more enterprising man than I, thus to rate and lecture a 
philosopher. For my part, I always find it easier to learn than to teach. I shall, therefore 
beg your assistance to rid me of some scruples about the tendency of your opinions ; which 
I find myself unable to master, though never so willing. Tell mo now, Lysicles, you who 
are a minute observer of tilings, whether a shade be more agreeable at m online, or evening 
or noon-day. — Lys. Doubtless, at noon- day. Euph. And what disposeth men to rest ?— 
Lys. Exercise. Euph. When do men make the greatest fires? — Lys. In the coldest 
weather. Euph. And what creates a love for iced liquors ? — Lys. Excessive heat. Euph 
What, if you raise a pendulum to a great height on one side ? — Lys. It will, when left to 
itself, ascend so much the higher on the other. Euph. It should seem, therefore that 
darkness ensues from light, rest from motion, heat from cold, and, in general, that one 
extreme is the consequence of another. Lys ■ It should seem so. 

Bishop Berkeley, 

27 th September, 1854, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Greek — Examiner, William E. Hearn, LL.B. 

A. — 1. Translate Iliad, XXI., 240-2G4: 

oiivbv S' 'A^dAi/a KVKiopevov 'iararo Kvpa, 
tuOu S' tv rrttKti iriTcruiv pong, oi'ioi iruStooiv 
tlXt ariipi^uaOar i Si irriXii/v e\e xipoiv 
tutpvia, piyiiXijv >) o' Ik ptZiov ipiTtovtra 
Kptipvitv ii-avra Suotrev, iiriaxe Si kii\u pitOpa 
oZoiaiv icvKtvoioi' yiipipoiotv Si piv avrbv, 
liaw it it a' ipiiroua'- u S’ tip Ik Sivi/c avopoiitJUQ, 
i,iitv 7 rtSiow irooi Kpai-vuitn irtTtoOai, 

Siiaus' ovS‘ Hr’ iXt/yt ftiyag Otbg, Sipro S’ i-ir’ aiirbv 
aKponeXtuviouiv, 'iva ftiv wabtrat irovoto 
Siov Tp oiitsai Si Xotybv AXAXkoi. 

JlilXtioiic S' uTtipovaiv, otrov t tirt Sovpbg iptat), 
aitrou o ifiar ix uv ji’tXavoc. tov 0jjpj;rj;poc, 

<5 fi 0’ Up a KapritiTic T£ k ai <Skioto£ irtTtiivwv. 
rip ti Kill £ fji£iv t~l arifiitsai Si xaXk-btj 
optpvaXtov KOvitfSiZtv viraiQu Si to to A laaOehj 
tfiuy’, 6 o’ uma9t piutv iirero fttyaXi.i oiivpayoip. 

6>S S’ or' iivi'ip ox lr, iyS£ (1 tto Kpi/vije ptXavvS pov 
cifiipVTa Kid ki'ittovs voaros poor i )yipovtvy, 

X c 0 aL pdieeXXav tx<ov, ctpupiiQ S' t£ ixi iara /3«AAaiv 
tov piv re irpopiovTog, tiro tpippioes iiirutrai 
SxXtvvTai, to Si r’ Suca Karetpopevov KiXapv'Cn 
X«op(p ivi irpoaXii, tpQuvii Si re cat tov dyovTcr 
S>£ aid ’AxiXiia kix<iouto k upa poo to, 

Kai Xatif/ijpbv iovra • Otoi Si re ipipripm dvopwv. 

(а) What are the different meanings of epw>), and how are they reconciled ? 

(б) Homer elsewhere expresses in a single word the whole phrase otrov r er! covpoe tpon) 1 

( c ) What different readings have been proposed, and for what reasons, in verse 252 ? 

(d) Point out any instances of onomatopoiia that you may observe in this passage. 

(e) Quote similar instances from Latin and English poets. What is your opinion as 

to the intention of the poet in the use of such forms of imitation ? 

2. Translate Odyssea, XVII., 217-232. 

NS)' jiiv Srj fiaXa irdyxv Kaicbg kokov yyi/XaZei 
iig aid rov bpoiov ayn Btog oig tov bpoiov. 

7 ry Si) to vet poXofipbv dytig, dptyapre ov(3Gira, 

Trriiixbv avuipiv, Satriiiv diroAvpavTijpa 
bg TroXXym tfXiym irapaarag dXixj/crai to/iovg, 
airiZuiv eiKoXovg, ovk dopag, oiiSi Xij3ijTag' 
rov k' e{ pot Soii/e erraSpwv pvrrjpa XnrtrrSai, 
aijKOKOpov r’ iptvai, SaXXSv r’ ipitpoitn foprjvai' 

Kai Ktv ipbv iriviiiv peyAXyv iiriycvviSa Stiro. 
a’AA’ tird oiiv Si) ipya kAk' IppaSev oiix iSeXhcru 
epyov iiroixtoSrai, aXXd irriiiacrbiv card Sijpov 
(SovXerai alriZoiv pooKeiv i)v yaoTtp' avaXrov, 
a’AA’ Ik to i ipiw, rbSi cal rereXetrpkvov tarar 
ai k' eXSy irpbg Suipar’ OSvorrrjog Stdoio, 
ttoXXA ai aptpi cap?) trfiXa avdpiov ec iraXapaoiv 
rAeupai dirorptyovot Sopov ndra fiaXAopivoio. 

Write short glosses upon any remarkable words that occur in this passage, and 
notice any alterations in the text which have been suggested. 

The word pvriip occurs in Book XVIII., in a different sense from that which it 
bears above, and again, with a still different meaning, in the CEdipus Coloneus ? 
Show the connexion of these various meanings. 

What do you consider to be the true distinction between efleAw and (iovXopai 1 
State the grounds of your opinion. 



(a) 

(*) 

(<0 
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{d) How do you account for the form of the genitive in oeo 1 

3. Is any, and if any, what part of the talc of Troy historical '? 

4 . What was the limit of the Mytliopueic age in Greece, and what were the causes of its 

5. What are the principal points in dispute regarding the life and poems of Homer ? 

0. Trace briefly the influence of Homer upon the various forms of Grecian Literature? 

R — 1. Translate CEdipcs Colonel’s, 117-150: 

XOP. 8pa. rig up' i/j> ; irou vain ; 
irou Kiipsi Iktottioc auQ eig b iravrtov, 

irpaoirebOou, Xeuaa' aiirov, 
irpoaoi-pnov iravraxi). 
irXavttrag, irXavdrag rig 6 irpiafivg, obo 
tyXW’C it potrsfia y up ouk 
dv hot tiartfieg dXaog tg 
ravS' dpaipanerav nopdv 
iig rpepopev Xtyetv 
Kai HapapafBopeaQ' aeepKTtog, 
atpCivwg, dXuyoig to Tag 
tvijn'ipou or i'i pa tppovricog 
ieuTtg' rd Be vu v rtv i'/neiv 
Xoyog bveev ii'CovQ', 

8v iyui Xeveatov nepi h 5 v ouhiu 
S uva pat riptvog 
yvStvat Hoii pot hots vain. 

OIA. 80’ ineivog lydr tptvvy yap opm 
zb <pari£ 6 ptvov. 

XOP. it b, iui, 

Betvbg p'ev bpav, Betv'og Be nXvetv. 

OIA. pi) p‘, bteTtiw, itpooicijT uvopav. 

XOP. Ztu dMtfrop, rig h off b npio(Svgi 

OIA. oil iravv poipag tvcaipovicat 
wpiiirijg, i> rijero' tyooot x^paff- 
Br/Xtb S ' • ov 7 iip dv Ho' dXXorpiotg 
bppaatv tlpirov 
ndwi opLKpolg peyag ioppovv. 

XOP. i e, dXawv bppctTtiiV 
ana Kai j )a 8 a <pv rdXptog evoauuv j 
paKpaiuiv y’ \)c l-ttKUoai. 

(а) Is this choral song the Parodos of the play ? State the grounds of your opinion. 

(б) What is the ordinary mode of punctuating and translating the last sentence . 

(c) According to the punctuation given above, why is dppartvv in the genitive case . 
(cl) Give the derivations of apaipaKtruv and <pvru\piog. 

2. Translate Orestes, 982-995. 



piiXotpt rav oiipavou kol 
piaov yOovig re reTapivav 
dioipi'ipaai nerpav, 
ukvoetfi xpvoiatg tjiepopevav 
Sivatot /3<5.W i$ '0 Xvpirov, 

(V lv Bprjvotoiv dvafioaoopae 
yepovTt iraTpi TavraXip" 

6g trenev Irene yeveropag 
ipiQev ooptuv, 
ot Karcioav drag, 

Horavuv piv S'ltuypu iriiXuv 
reOptHHofSapovt aroXtp 
HeXoijy ore neXdyeai 
.BteSiQpevoe, UvpriXov fovov 
Bucuiv ig otSpa hovtov, 

XeuKOKvpoot Hpbg Tepatariatg 
irov Titov aaXoiv 
ybotv appartvaag. 
oOev Sopottn roig Ipotg 
i)Xff dpd iroXvaravog 
Xixivpa icotpviotot Xlatacog tokov, 
rb xpvabpaWov apvug biror 
iyevero repag bXobv oXobv 
’Arpeog ‘nrirafitiira. 



modified? 
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4. Point out briefly the principal merits and defects of the Medea. 

5. In what class of dramatic compositions, and for what reasons, would you place the 
Alcestis ? 

6. How did Euripides’ treatment of mythical subjects differ from that of the other tragic 
poets ? What were the causes of this difference ? 

C. — 1. State the changes introduced into the tragic drama by iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, respectively? 

2. Horace (Epis. ad Pis.) says, “ Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu Fabula.” 

(a) Was this rule invariably observed ? 

(5) How are the number of acts in a Greek tragedy determined ? 

3. The same critic gives the following direction: — “ Nec quarta loqui persona laboret.” 

(a) Was this rule invariably observed ? 

(b) Why was the number of actors limited ? 

4. Account for, or correct, the metrical difficulties in the following verses : 

(a) UrjXelcrie Si oaicoe piv unit to x £L P l Ta X E ty II. XX. 261. 

(6) "Ek'-opa S’ avrov ptivai oXo>) Motpa wiSijoe. — lb. xxii. 5. 

\p) xpipicTovtra (5a %launv Unep/jv xtiovog Prom. V. 713. 

Siaprapiertt aupaTOQ pry a paicoc. — lb. 1023. 

What is the meaning of (5 and in what sense is the word used by Herodotus ? 

(d) vv v S’ Ik Otuv tov k ct £ dXirrjpov ipptvbg 

tierijXdt to'iv rpuraBXtoiv epic kuki) CEd. Col, 371—72. 

The words “otdx.cn/piot ’’had a peculiar reference at the commencement of the Peloponnessian 
war? 

5. Quote parallels from the dramas you have read to the following passages : 

(a) And of all old mislikes they made fair weather. — Spenser, Fairy Queen, B. iv c 
11, st. 29. 

(&) Your argosies . . . . . do overpeer the potty traffickers, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings . — Shakspere, Merchant of Venice , 
act 1, sc. 1. 

(c) Like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 

Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. — Coriolanus, act v., sc. v. 
id) The air, brushed with the hiss of rustling wings . — Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 768. 

( e ) Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest, 

And the green earth lie lightly on thy breast .• — Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, 
if) Caught by the laughing tides that lave 

These Edens of the eastern wave Byron, Giaour. 

6. Translate into Greek verse the following “ Hymn to Diana — 

Queen, and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close. 

Bless us then with wished light, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever. 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Ben Jonson. 

2Sth September, 1854, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Latin — Examiner, Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D. 

m , , (A.) Horace. — Satires. 

Translate : — 

Quinte, puta, aut Publi, — gaudent praenomine molles 
Auricula — tibi me virtus tua fecit amicum ; 

Jus anceps novi, causas defeudere possum ; 

Eripiet quivis oculos citius miki, quam te 
Contempfcum cassa nuce pauperet ; base mea cura est, 

Ne quid tu perdas, neu sis jocus. Ire domum atque 
1 elliculam curare jube ; fi cognitor ipse : 

Persia atque obdura, seu rubra canicula findet 
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Infantes statuas, seu pingui tentus omaso 
Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes. 

Nonne vides — aliquis eubito stantem prope tangens 
Inquiet — ut patiens, ut amicis aptus, ut acer ? 

Plures adnabunt thunni et cetaria crescent. 

(B.) Cicero. 1 Tusculan Questions. 

Num igitur dubitarauB, sicut pleraque, (quanquam hoc quidem minime ; persuadent enim 
Mathematici,) terram in medio mundo sitam ad universi coeli complexum quasi puncti 
instar obtinere, quod nivrpov illi vocant : cam poiro esse naturam quatuor omnia gignentium 
corporum, ut quasi partita habeant inter se et divisa momenta : terreua et humida suopte 
nutu et suo pondere ad pares angulos in terram et in mare ferantur : reliquae duas partes 
una ignea, altera animalis, ut ill* superiores in medium locum mundi gravitate ferantur et 
pondere, sic hse sursum rectis lineis in ccelestem locum subvolent, sive ipsae natura supe- 
riora adpetentes, sive quod a gravioribus leviora natura repellantur ? Quse quum constent, 

S 'cuuin debet esse animos, quum e corpore excesserint, sive ilH sunt animales id est 
iles, sive ignei, sublime ferri : si vero aut numerus quidam sit animus, (quod subtiliter 
magis quam dilucide dicitur,) aut quinta ilia non nominata magis quam non intellecta 
natura, multo etiam integriores ac puriores sunt, ut a terra longissime se ecferant. 

2. — De Oratore. 

Quid ? his paucis diebus nonne nobis in tribunali Q. Pompeii praetoris urbani familiaris 
nostri sedeutibus homo ex numero disertorum postulabat, ut illi unde peteretur, vetus 
atque usitata exceptio daretur cujus pecuniae dies fuisset ? quod petitoris causa cornpa- 
ratum esse non intellegebat, ut, si ille infitiator probasset judici ante petitam esse pecuniam 
quam esset ccepta deberi, petitor, rursus quum peteret, ne exceptione excluderetux quod 

EA RES IN JUDICIUM ANTE VENISSET ? 

3. In Verrem Accusationis Liber 1. 

Nam de subsortitione ilia Juniana judicum nihil dico. Quid enim ? Contra tabulas, 
quas tu protulisti, audeam diccre ? Difficile est : non enim me tua solum et judicum 
auctoritas, sed etiam anulus aureus scrib* tui deterret. Non dicam id, quod probare 
difficile est ; hoc dicam, quod ostendam, multos ex te viros primarios audisse, quum diceres, 
jo-nosci tibi oportere, quod falsum codicem protuleris ; nam, qua invidia C. Junius confla- 
m-arit ea, nisi providisses, tibi ipsi turn pereundum fuisse. Hoc modo iste sibi et saluti 
su* prospicere didicit, referendo in tabulas et privatas et publicas, quod gestum non esset, 
tollendo quod esset, et semper aliquid demendo, mutando, interpolando. Eo enim usque 
pro°reditur, ut ne defensionem quidem maleficiorum suorum sine alns maleficus reperire 
possit Eiusmodi sortitionem homo amentissimus suorum quoque judicum fore putavit 
per sodalem suum, Q. Curtiura, judicem qmestionis : cui nisi ego vi populi et hominum 
clamore atque convicio restitissem, ex hac decuria vestra. cujus mini eopiam quam largis- 
sime factam esse oportebat, erepta esset facultas eorum, quos, quum iste annuerat, m suum 
consilium sine causa subsortiebatur. 

(C.)— Terence. — Adelphi. 

Saint io. Proh supreme Jupiter, 

Minime miror, qui insanire occipiunt ex injuria. 

Domo me eripuit : verberavit : me invito abduxit rnearn : 

Homini misero plus quingentos colaphos infregit mihi.^ 

Ob malefacta h*c tantidem emptam postulat sibi tradier. 

Verum enim, quando bene promeruit, fiat ; suum jus postulat. 

Age, jam cupio, modo si argentum reddat. Sed ego hoc hariolor. 

Ubi me dixero dare tanti, testes faciet illico, 

Vendidisse me ; de argento, somnium ! mox ; eras redi. 

Id quoque possum ferre, modo si reddat ; quanquam injurium ’st. 

Verum cogito id, quod res est ; quando eum quaestum occepens 
Accipiunda et mussitanda injuria adolescentium ’st. 

Sed nemo dabit : frustra has egomet uiecum rationes puto. 

(D.) — Juvenal. 

Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? Quando 
Major avaritiae patuit sinus? Alea quando 
Hos animos ? Neque enim loculis comitantibus ltur 
Ad casum tabulae, posita sed luditur area. 

Praelia quanta illic dispensatore videbis 
Armigero ! Simplexne furor sestertia centum 
Perdere, et horrenti tunicam non reddere servo ? 

Quis totidem erexit villas, quis fercula septem 
Secreto ccenavit avus ? Nunc sportula primo 
Limine parva sedet, turbae rapienda togatae. 

Ille tamen faciem prius inspicit, et trepidat ne 
Suppositus venias ac falso nomine poscas ; 
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Agnitus accipies. Jubet a prseconc vocari 
Ipsoa Trojugenas ; nara vexant limen et ipsi 
Nobiscum. “ Da praetori, da deinde tribuno.' 5 
Sed libertinus prior est. “ Prior,” inquit, “ ego adsum. 

Cur timeam dubitemve locum defendere, quamvis 
Natus ad Euphrateu, molles quod in aure fenestras 
Arguerint, licet ipse uegem ? Sed quinque tabernae 
Quadringenta parant.” 

1 . Comment generally on the passages you have translated, so as to prove that you fully 
understand them. 

2. Explain the construction of the last sentence of B 1, and give the names of the res- 
pective authors of the several opinions concerning the nature of the mind which are therein 
detailed. What is the quinta natura mentioned ? 

3. Fill up the ellipses in the passage B 2, and explain it fully. 

4. State the circumstance alluded to in B 3, in the words subsortitio Juniana. What is 
meant in this extract by judex qucestionis ? State what you know about the qucestiones 
perpetual , their origin, and their subsequent development. Explain the attempted trick 
which Cicero exposes in the last sentence of this extract. 

_ 5. Give meaning and derivation of the words ferculura, subsortitio, impluvium, postlimi- 
nium, transenna, scalmus, decuria, consilium, dispensator, sportula. 

6. Give a list of the metres employed by Terence. In what metre is the above extract 
from his works ? State the chief metrical peculiarities of Terence. 

29 lit September, 1854, 2 o' clock, p.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Charles Parsons Peichel, B.D. 

Livy, Book IV. 

Translate into English : — 

Interim Romas principes plebis, jam diu nequicquam imminentes spei majoris honoris, 
duin foris otium esset, coetus indicere in domos tribunorum plcbei. Ibi secreta consilia 
agitare : queri, se a plebe adeo spretos, lit, quum per tot annos tribuni militum consulari 
potestate creentur, nulli unquam plebeio ad eum honorem aditus fuerit. Multum provi- 
disse suos majores, qui caverint, ne cui patricio plebeii magistratus paterent ; aut patricios 
habendos fuisse triounos plebei : adeo se suis etiam sordcre nec a plebe minus quam a 
patribus contemni. Alii purgare plebem, culpara in patres vertere : Eorum ambitione 
artibusque fieri, ut obsseptum plebi sit ad honorem iter. Si plebi respirare ab eorum 
raixtis precibus minisque liceat, memorem earn suorum inituram suffragia esse, et parto 
auxilio iinperium quoque adsciturum. 

Give a brief statement of the original difference between the patres and the plebes, and 
of the successive steps by which it was virtually abolished. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

If it shall please God to give me longer life, and moderate health, my intentions are to 
translate the whole Ilias : provided still that I meet with those encouragements from the 
public which may enable me to proceed in my undertaking with some cheerfulness. And 
this 1 dare assure the world beforehand, that I have found, by trial, Ilomer a more pleasing 
task than Virgil, though I say not the translation will be less laborious. For the Grecian 
is more according to my genius than the Latin poet. In the works of the two authors we 
may read their manners and natural inclinations, which are wholly different. Virgil was of 
a quiet, sedate temper : Homer was violent, impetuous, and full of fire. The chief talent 
of Virgil was propriety of thoughts, and ornament of words : Homer was rapid in his 
thoughts, and took all the liberties, both of numbers and of expressions, which his language, 
and the age in which he lived, allowed him. Homer’s invention was more copious, Virgil's 
more confined : so that if Homer had not led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun 
heroic poetry : for nothing can be more evident than that the Roman poem is but the 
second part of the Ilias : a continuation of the same story, and the persons already formed; 
the maimers of -/Eneas are those of Hector superadded to those which Homer gave him. 

. Dryden. 

Translate into Latin Elegiacs : — 

Oh ! true descendant of a patriot line, 

Who, while thou sharest their lustre, lendest them thine, 

Vouchsafe this picture of thy soul to see ; 

’Tis so far good as it resembles thee : 

The beauties to the original I owe ; 

Which when I miss, my own defects I show. 

Nor think the kindred muses thy disgrace ; 

A poet is not born in every race. 

Two of a house few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. 

Praiseworthy actions are by thee embraced, 

And 'tis my praise to make thy praises last ; 

For even when death dissolves our human frame, 

The soul returns to heaven from whence it came, 

Earth keeps the body, verse preserves the fame. 

Dryden. 
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29 th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

English Language and Literature — Examiner , Rev. C- F. Darley , A.M. 

1. A moral, historical play, entitled “Kynge Johan,” preceded Shalcespere’s chronicle 
on that subject. Name the author, and assign a date. 

2 “ The thunder of my cannon shall be heard I” 

“ Have I not here the best cards for the game ?” 

The author takes a poetical license in each of these lines. Name it. 

3 “ Because he hath a half-face like my father ; 

“ A half- faced groat, five hundred pounds a-year.” 

Explain these lines. „ . 

4 “If thou had st been born 
Deformed and crooked in the features of 

The body as the manners of thy mind, 

Moor-lipped, flat-nosed, dim-eyed, and beetle-browed, 

With a dwarf’s stature to a giant’s waist, 

And made thee shunned of human fellowship — 

I had been blessed.” 

Massinger. 

A parallel to the above verses is to be found in the play of King John. Cite the parallel. 
5. Name the sources of the plot of “As you like it.” 

6 “I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain. 

Explain this passage. . , , 

7 Give the Hleauings of the following words and passages which occur m the two plavs. 
“Kin" John” and “ As you like it:”— “He hath a trick of Cour de Lion’s face;” “My picked 
man of countries;” “Commodity;” “ There are toys abroad “Importance;” “Expedient;” 
“ Winking-gates “ Diffidence;” “ lloundure ;” “ Censured; “ Cased ; Chppeth; 

“ Neeldsf’’ “ Pight ;” “Quintain;” “Priser;” “ Bat let ;’ “Motley-fool; “Parlous; 

“ Perpend “Out of all whooping;” “ Fancy ;” “ Speak sad brow and true maid; ’ “ 1 oint 
device;” “ A material fool;" “ Carlot;” “Peevish;” “Hurtling;” “ Oh, sir, we quarrel in 

print by the book." , „ , 

8. Quote or indicate such portions of the two plays referred to as you may conceive to 
be amongst their best specimens, whether as regards dialogue, characters, action, or plot, 
and make your observations upon them. 

9. Cowper, his works and times. 



29 th September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 



English Language and Literature — Examiner, C. F. Darley, A.M. 

1. Sketch the subject of the 2nd book of “Paradise Lost.” , - M;1 . • 

2. State the geographical position of Ormus, and give an account of its trade in Milton s 

tl “ 6, “ Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

This line is susceptible of two interpretations. What are they ? 

“ As when a Gryphon through the wilderness, 

With winged course o’er hill or moory dale, 

Pursues the Aremaspian.” 

Give some account of the Gryphons and the Aremaspians „ „ Q hi i . 

5. Give the meaning of the following words : Burn-frore, Welkin. Uptuucnus, 

“ “ TaI1S '" •' Nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equal!’ d with me in fate ; 

So were I equall’d with them in renown— 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.” 

. Give a brief notice of these severe! persons; ^h™ 

equal in fate with them, and interpret the meaning of the wold prophet, on here 

employed. K arch-chymic sun, so far from us remote, 

Produces, with terrestrial humour mix'd, 

Here in the dark, so many precious things, 

Of colour glorious and effect so rare.’ . 

may conceive to be amongst the ^ TdXSistL, in that 

depmtmIS W ofht“atm\reom 8 pSe his essays with 

and quote or indicate such passages as yon may conceive to be amongst the best specimens, 
making, as you proceed, your comments upon them. -g 
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30/7* September, 1854, 9 o' clod: a.m. 



Modern Languages — Examiner, Professor Frings, Ph.D. 

German. — I. 

1. How was the Anglo-Saxon converted into English? 

2. From which of the German dialects sprung the English language ? 

3. When did the preponderance of the High-German over the Low-German become 
fully decided? 

4. Wherein does the High-German principally differ from the Low-German? 

5. What is the name of the great family from which all the European languages are 
derived? 

6. Name the languages with which the German stands in relationship (not those which 
are derived from it), and state whether it be in the first, second, or third degree. 

7. State the principal points in which the German idiom essentially differs from that of 
the other nations. 

8. State the' date and name of the most ancient lasting monument of the old German 
language. 

1. Who is Wolfram von Eschenbach, and when did he live? 

2. Give the dates of the birth and death of Schiller, and state any particulars with 
regard to his life you may recollect. 

3. Which was his first dramatic production, and how old. was he when he wrote it? 

4. Which are considered to be his masterpieces ? 

5. How is the late cultivation of German literature to be accounted for? 



in. 

1. What is the difference between the two auxiliaries Seyn and Werden ? Give examples 
in the present and past tenses. 

2. In what essential does the construction of a German phrase differ from that of an 
English one? 

3. What effect has the beginning the phrase with a conjunction upon the construction ? 

4. Decline : “ Fin alter Soldat — Per Icleine Matrosc — Senes grosse Haus ” — both in the 
singular and plural. 

5. Name the prepositions which govern, both the dative and accusative, and state the 
circumstances und er which they take either the one or the other case. 

6. On which of the syllables does the accent regularly tail in German ? 



IV. 

Translate into German : — 

If the history of England be ever written by one who has the knowledge and the courage 
— and both qualities are equally requisite for the undertaking — the world would be more 
astonished than when reading the Roman annals by Niebuhr. Generally speaking, all the 
great events have been distorted, most of the important causes concealed, some of the 
principal characters never appear, and all who figure are so misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, that the result is a complete mystification, and the perusal of the narrative about as 
profitable for an Englishman as reading the adventures of Peter Wilkins.. 

Disraeli. — Sybil. 



V. 



Translate into English : — 

©ie aiten ©eutfdjcu fatten cine Sdmft mit eigeuen Sudjftaku, bie wait 9hiucu nanntc. 93 lan ficfjt aud bev govitt 
biefet SBudiftaten bag fie and ben Berfdjicbcncn Stdluugen, ivelcfK jHfamracngctocvfene Heine ■§et$ftucfckn sou 
abgcbrcdjcncn 3»figen bilbcn, entftanfccu finb. Uvfpuinfltid) pflegete uian and bcu ©tetlungcn fdcf'cv .^otplucf^cn ju 
wahvfagrn, inbcin man mit jcber ciiqclnen eincit bcfeiibcrn Sinn scvKuib. ©al)cr man wit bee Dhmenfcjjnjt tmmer 
3auBerei ocrbmtbcn. ©a man nod) fein papier Ijatte, fo wurbm bic Sfiuncn in Stein geftauen eber in J&elj gcfdmitten. 
©in bdnifdjev Jtonig lief cine breiffig ©Ken laitgc fJJunenfdjrlft in eineu gclfctt fjaitcn. Dtodj ictjt finbet man vide mit 
flhtnenfdjrift befd'tiekite ©rabficine, ircldjc man ii&edjaupt fJtuncnjtcine nennt. gfit ben geivotjulkljcn ©ebrauefj aber 
truvbcn bie SRuncn in locidjea §pl.j gcfdjnittou, Borjuglid) in 93ncd)euT;c(j, U'ofjcr nod) jct$t bee Dtame Slid) nnb SBiidtjlabc. 

Menzel — Geschichte der Deutschen. 



VI. 

§cijs mid) ittdjt when, tjeiji mid) fdjwctgcu, 
©enn mein ©djeiutnif iff wit fPfficIff ; 

3d) medjtc bit mein ganjed Snnve jetgett, 
Mein bad ©djidfat toifl cd nidjt. 



3«r recljten Seit sertreibt ber Sonne 2aitf 
©ie ftnffre Siadjt, nnb fie mug fid) erijdlen ; 

©er Ijarte geld fcfjlicgt feinen SBufen atif, 
fpliggount bn ©rbe nidjt bic tiefved'orgnen DuKtn. 

©•injeber fud)t im SIrtn bed greunbe 9tuf), 

©ort fann bie Skufi in Jtfagcn fid) crgiefSm ; 

Mein cin @djh>ur bviicft mir bie Sippcn jit, 

Unb nur ein @ott oemtag fie aufjufdjlijjen. 

Gothe — Wilhelm Meister- 
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French. — I. 

1. Compare the language spoken in France at the time of the troubadours with the 
present French, and state by what names they are distinguished from one another. 

2. Which of the countries where Latin had been spoken came last to the possession ot 

an independent language and literature ? . , 

3. During what period was the French language spoken by the superior classes ot society 

in England ? _ . . . . „ 

4. What dialect was the general language of France in the ninth century . 

5. To what dialect do we now give the exclusive name of 'French? 

6. Which are among the most interesting productions in French of the Middle Age ! 



1. How do you account for the same adjective in French being placed sometimes before, 
and sometimes after the noun? Give examples. 

2. What class of verbs is regularly conjugated in English with the auxiliary To Have, 

while in French with Eire.? , . . ^ w , 

3. What do the French mean by the word Renaissance, and how was the l.rencn 

literature affected .by the Renaissance ? . . 

4. Mention the most remarkable French writers of the seventeenth century, and give as 

many particulars as you can respecting their works. . . 

5. Draw a parallel between Corneille and Racine as dramatic writers, showing how the 

difference may be accounted for. . . . A , , , AT « 

6. What is .the difference between Vieux and Ancien, between JSevj and JNouveau . 

7. Enumerate the successive periods in the progress of the French language since its 
origin, giving the dates of their respective commencements. 

8. Which of the numeral adjectives are flexible in French, and when . 



HI. 

Translate into French : — . '» ^ „„„„ 

Our ancestors naturally looked with serious alarm on the growing power of France. 
This feeling, in itself perfectly reasonable, was mingled with other feelings less praiseworthy. 
Franco m our old enemy. It wan against France that the most glonous battles recorded 
in our annals had been fought. The conquest ot 1 ranee had been twice effected by the 
Plantagenets. The loss of France had been long remembered as a great national disaster. 
The title of King of France was still borne by our sovereigns, lire lilies of France still 
appeared, mingled with our own lions, on the shield of the House of Stuart. In the six- 
teenth century the dread inspired by Spain had suspended the animosity of which Fiance 
had been anciently the obiect. ; but the dread implied by Spain had given place to con- 
temptuous compassion, and France was again reguxded^our nrfonal foe. 



Parlor de La Fountains n'est jamais un ennui nieme quand on serait bleu sur de n y rien 
apporter de nouveau: e’est paries de l’experieuce rnerne, du resultat moral de la vie, dubon 
seus pratique fin et profond, univevsel et divers, egaye de raillene, amine de chaime et 
d’imaginatlon, corrige encore et embelUpar les meillours sentiments, ? onsole J}^ t ^, P ar 
Famine • e’est parlor enfin de toutes ces choses qu’on ne sent jamais mieux quelorsqu o . 
mXZrSL Fontaine qu’on donne A lire aux enfants ue se goute jamais si bien 
ou’anres la auarantaine ; e'est ce via vieux dont parle Voltaire et auquel il a compare la 
lloesle d’Horico : il gague a viellir, et, de mime que chacun eu prenaut de 1 Age sent mieux 
L^Foutaine^de mhnelnissi la literature fraimaise, a mesure qu’elle avaiice ot quelle se 
prolonge, semble lui aecorder one plus belle place et du Lundi. 



V. 

Le Genie a besoin d’un peuple que sa flamme^ 
Anime, eclaire, echauffe, embrase comme une ame, 
11 lui faut tout un monde A regir en tyran ; 

Des qu’il a pris son vol du haut de la falaise, 

Pour que l’ouragan soit a l’aise, 

11 n’a pas trop de l’ocean ! 



C’est la qu’il peut ouvrir ses ailes ; la, qu’il grande 
Sur un abiine large et sur une eau profonde ; 

(Test la qu’il pent hondir, geant capricieux, 

Et tournoyer, debout dans l’orage qui tombe, 

D’un pied s’appuyant sur la trombe, 

Et d’un bras soutenant les cieux. 

Victor Hugo.- 



-Odes. 



Italian. — I. 



1. State the origin of the Italian language. 

2. To what century do we trace the earliest genuine 

3. State the time when the Italian language m prose 



Italian ? 

commenced to be used. 

E 2 
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4. Who gave the first model of pure and elegant Italian prose ? 

5. When does the Divine Commedia seem to have been commenced? 

0. Which of the Italian poets had most influence over the taste of his age, and who, more 
than any other, also gave stability to the Italian language ? 

7. W hat is the origin of the Italian definite and indefinite articles ? 

8. Who is considered the best Italian tragic writer, and when did he live ? 

9. State what you know of haute's life and writings. 

10. Describe the state of the Italian literature during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

II. 

1. When is the definite article used in Italian before the words “ Signor ” and “ Signora,” 
and when not ? 

2. When do the possessive pronouns refuse the definite article in Italian ? 

3. When are the personal jironouns attached to the verb so as to form one word with 
them ? Is there no exception ? 

4. IIow do the Italians render the English word “ some ” before a noun, and how at the 
end of a phrase not followed by a noun, as, for example, “ I have some ?” 

5. Is the past participle changeable in Italian — how and when ? 

6. Which are the prepositions drawn together with the definite article in Italian, and 
when are both words drawn together so as to form but one ? 

7. In what essential does the construction of an Italian phrase differ from that of au 
English one ? 

III. 

Translate into Italian : — 

Does man require strength in order sincerely to humiliate himself, and to acknowledge 
himself a sinner ? Is it not true that, in general, we pass our youth in vanity, and that, 
instead of using all our efforts to advance in the career of good, we spend a great part of 
it in degrading ourselves ? There are exceptions ; but I confess that they do not affect my 
humble self. It is no merit of mine to be discontented with myself. When one sees a 
torch giving forth more smoke than light, it does not require much candour to say that it 
does not burn well. — Silvio Pellico — Le mie Prigiuni. 

IV. 

Translate into English : — 

Io ho pensato un nuovo modo per allevare un mio figliulo, e voglio comunicarloavoi,perche 
se vi pare che l’usanzapossa essere di qualche utilita, pubblichiate la mia intenzione. L’ho 
mantenuto prima alle scuole tutto quel tempo che m’e paruto a proposito, perch’egli 
facesse quel profito ch’io desiderava. Ma non crediate gia ch’io gli avessi trovati maestri 
di rettorica o d’altre arti che insegnino a favellare, le quali a noi uomini di privata condi- 
zione non giovano punto ; e vengono di rado adoperate, quando non deliberiamo d’essere 
awocati, o divenire predicatori. In quello scambio l’ho fatto ammaestrare in varie lingue ; 
tanto egli favella speditamenta la inglese, la francese, la tedesca e la greca, quella pero che 
volgarmente si parla, non quella d’Umero ne di Platone.— Boccaccio — II Decamcrone. 

V. 

Voi ch’ascoltate in rime sparse il suouo 
Di quiei sospiri, ond’io nodriva il core 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 

Quand’era in parte altr’uom da quel ch’io sono. 

Del vario stile in ch’io piango e ragiono. 

Fra le vane speranze, e’l van dolore, 

Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore. 

Spero trovar pieta non che perdono ! 

Ma ben vegg’or, si come al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo : onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno 

E del mio vaneggiar vergogna e’l frutto 
E’l pentirsi, e’l conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mond e breVe sogno. 

Petrarca — Sonetti. 



30th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Celtic Languages. — Examiner, Professor Mahowy. 

1. Has the adoption of the term “Indo-European,” instead of “ Indo- Germanic,” any 
reference to the Celtic language ? 

2. State the principal reasons for concluding that the Celtic languages belong to the 
Indo-European stock. 

3. Enumerate the several Celtic dialects, under the general heads of (i.) British, or 
Cambrian, and (ii ) Gaelic, or Erse; and point out any which may have become extinct. 
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1 . What classes of nouns, in Irish, are masculine, and what are feminine ? 

2. In the declension of nouns, upon what does the formation of the cases generally 
depend ? 

3. Decline the noun breitheamh, a “judge,” with the adjective uasal, “noble and infs, 
“ an island,” with the adjective drd, “ high also the nouns riaghail, “ a rule,” and deoch, 
“ a drink,” with, and without, the article. 

4. IIow many declensions of nouns adjective, and how is each declension determined ? 

5. State all the demonstrative and indefinite pronouns, with their significations in 
English, and whether any of them change according to number, gender, or case. 

6. How is the consuetudinal past tense formed, in the active and in the passive voice ? 

7. Give the several irregular or defective verbs; in the present indicative, first person 
singular, and in the infinitive, active and passive. 

8. Conjugate, in the active and passive voices, (i.) the indicative mood, future tense, of 
the verb beirim, “ I bear ; ” (ii.) the consuetudinal past of deirim, “ I say ; ” (iii.) the simple 
past of cluinim, “I hear;” (iv.) the conditional mood of deanaim, “I do;” (v.) the 
imperative of chim, “ I see ; ” and (vi.) the subjunctive mood, future tense, of faghaim, 
“ I find,” 

9. What verbs are formed, by derivation, from other parts of speech. 

10. In compound terms, what parts of speech are generally compounded? What 
member of the compound qualifies the other? And when is the hyphen to be used or 
omitted between such words ? 

11. How is the concord of the adjective and substantive influenced by their relative 
positions ? 

12. Do all pronouns agree alike with their antecedents, and how is the pronoun put, 
when the antecedent is a sentence, or a noun of multitude ? 

Translate the following extracts : — 

1. Dulluid iarsuidiu Patrice cu Fiacc, ocus durind a loee les, ocus cutsecar ocus forruim 

a forrig nand, ocus a dopart Chrimthann in port sin du Patrice, ar ba Patric dubert baithis 
du Chrimthunn ; ocus i Slebti aclrauacht Crimthann Book of Armagh.. 

2. 0 Lochan uane na n-each 

ro las giolla co h-Oileach, 
dia radh ri Dubh n-daire n-dail, 
mua do chur is in Iuachair. 

Eirigh suas a Dubhdoire, 

damh sonn do chum do thoighe, 
friothail cech n-duine dibh 
mar do friothailte airdrigh. 

Abair frim cia damh ticc aun, 

ind Oileach ruirech Righreann ? 
innis dam a ghille ghil, 
co n-dearnar i friothailimh. 

Rioghraidhe Ereanu i ngeimhlibh 
maille re Mac Neill ueimlmigh, 
deich ced laech i n-gaisccedh ghrinn, 
do Chenel Eoghain egh fhind. 

“ The Circuit of Ireland.” 

3. Robert mac Stephin, agus Ricard mac Gillebert, i. Iarla 6 Strangbouu do theacht a 
Saxaibh in Erind go sldgh ndirimhe, agus go molar llidireadh agus saighdeoraibh hi 
sochraide Mec Murchadha do chosnamh Laigliean do, agus do chorabuaidhreadb Gaoidheal 
Ereann archena, agus do rad mac Murchadha a inghean do Iarla o Strangbouu ar tocht ina 
shochraide. Ro ghabhsatt Loch Garman, agus do dheachattar ar eigin ar Port Laircce, 
agus ro ghabhsat mac Gillemaire armand an di'iin, agus Ua Faolain tighearna na n Deisi, 
agus a mhac, agus ro mharbhsat secht cced aiunsidhe. — Annals of the Four Masters — 
a.o. 1170. 

4. Nach i so au chuairt easbadhach, do lagaidh me th’reis mo shiubhail ! 

Air uaigh mo charaid, ’s me falcadh na n dear go h-ur ; 

Ni bh-fuair me again mo thaithneamh, a’s radharc mo shi'il ; 

Acht cruaidh-leac dhaingean, a’s leabadh de’n g-cre bhidh ciimliang. 

Ni trean ne a’ labhairt, ’s ni mheasaim guv cuis naire, 

Is caidhean bhocht scoithte me, 6 chailleas mo chul baire, 

Ni’l pein ni’l peanaid, ni’l galair chomh cruadh craidhte, 

Le h-eag na g-carad, no scapadh na g-companach. 

Carolan — Lament for M'Cabe. 

To be re-translated into Irish : — 

1. Edward Bruce, the destroyer of the people of Ireland, in general, both English and 
Irish, was slain by the English, through dint of battle and bravery, at Dundalk. And no 
achievement had been performed in Ireland, for a long time before, from which greater 
benefit had accrued to the country than from this ; for, during the three and a-half years 
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that this Edward spent in it, a universal famine prevailed to such a degree that men were 
wont to devour one another. — Annals of the Four Masters — a.d. 1318. 

2. Art MacMurrough, Lord of Leinster— a man who had defended his own province 
against the English and Irish from his sixteenth to his sixtieth year a man full of hospi- 

tality, knowledge, and chivalry— a man full of prosperity and royalty — the enricher of 
churches and monasteries, by his alms and offerings — died, a week after Christmas after 
having been forty-two years in the lordship of Leinster. — Ibid, a.d. 1417. 

.3. The Earl of Desmond, found an opportunity of making Ids escape, on the festival of 
St. Patrick following, against the will of the council, and without their knowledge or 
notice ; and he arrived, by three nights’ walking, accompanied by a few, in the verv mbkc 
,of the Geraldines. — Ibid, a.d. 1573. J c 



.2 ud October, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 



Mathematics— Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

1. Investigate the numerical value of the Napierian base, namely, e = 27182818 

2. Calculate the sum which must have bee n originally paid down in order to receive 
•£'500 at the end of 4 years, allowing 5 per cent, per annum compound interest 

3. Investigate algebraically the times in which any sum of money will double itself at 
any given rate of interest, simple and compound, respectively. 

.4. Find the sum of 10 terms of the series 



1,5, 9, 13, &c. 

5. A cau perform a niece of work in 12 days. B can perform tie same in 9 ; calculate.the 
time in which they could finish it, working together. 

6. If a, b, e, &c., be the roots of the equation 

+ p x n ~ l + q a n ~ 3 + b s.x + =0, 

express the symmetric function 2 1 in terms of the coefficients. 

7. Find the logarithm of 6732375, the logarithm of 67323 being 4-8281635, and the 
logarithm of 67324 being 4-f:2f<16'99- 

8. If two events be independent of each other, and tie probability that one will happen 
be and the probability that the ether will happen be ± calculate the probability that 
either will happen and the other fail. 

9. Transform — 

into a function of r and 0 , where 



D; V+D; V=0 



sc = r cos 6, y = -r sin 6. 

10. Express the area of the triangle formed by joining-three consecutive points on a plai 
curve, in rectangular and polar co-ordinates, respectively. 1 



Sttti October, 1854, 2 <o' clock,. p.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F.T.C.D. 

1. The path described by a body being any conic section, show that Newton’s funda- 

mental principle gives the law of the centripetal force generally, the centre of force beiim- 
at one iocus. ° 

2. The velocity of a comet in its path, is everywhere equal to the velocity of a body 

revolving in a circle at half the distance. 3 3 

3. Given base, difference of sides, and locus of vertes a light line, describe the trian«le by 

elementary geometrv. ° 

4 Given two circles and a fight line, draw a lino parallel to the given one, so that the part 
intercepted upon it by the circumferences of the two circles may be a maiimum. 1 

ii S i fn <ar ? Ie " bel,, S Ascribed so as to touch one cir'ele and cut another ortho- 
gonally, find its envelope. 

6. Investigate the equation of the reciprocal of a conic with regard to any point fe' v) 

7. Given the equation of a curve with regard to the origin of co-ordinates. And the equa- 

tion of its reciprocal with regard to any point. * 

a e wi toi80 ” 0me - tl7 ’ * h< ; loo “ s t&ose stars whose declination at a given 
epoch is unaltered by the precession of the equinoxes. 

9- Integrate the equation — 

D y-ay =x m .. 

1 0. Integrate the equation — 

® Dfy-f D y-\-y—0. 

11. Investigate a general method of solving all linear differential equations of the type— 

12. Jfind F 

/ e . -cos r x d x. 
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27 tk September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. — Examiner , George F. Shaw, F. T.C.D. 

1 . Write d own the analytical expressions for the conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body 
acted on by a number of forces, P, P', P', &c., under the following circumstances : — 

(a) When the body is entirely free. 

(b) When it revolves round a fixed point. 

(c) When two of its points are fixed. 

2. How should the foregoing equations he simplified when the forces P, F, &c., 

(a) Are parallel to each other ; 

(8) Lie in the same plane ; 

(c) Are both parallel and lying in the same plane? 

3. (a) What is the necessary and sufficient condition to be satisfied in order that the forces 
P, P', P'' may produce a single resultant ; and (5) if there exist such a resultant, what are 
its equations ? 

4. («) Let the axes of an ellipse be 20 and 16 inches respectively. Bisect it by a right 
line parallel to the minor axis, and 3 inches distant from it, and round this right line, as an 
axis, let the smaller of the two portions into which the ellipse has been divided- rotate- 
through an angle of 120”. Calculate the volume of the solid thus generated^ 

(Z>) Let the axis of rotation, instead of being a fixed line, approach the minor axis with a- 
uniform motion, so as to coincide with it by the time that the angle of revolution is accom- 
plished : show that the solution depends on the same principle as before, hut demands an- 
integration instead of a multiplication. 

5. A number of points lie in a vertical plane, and from each of them a hall, supposed 
perfectly elastic, is dropped on a plane cutting this at right angles, and inclined at an angle 
0 . to the horizon, (a) Show that each ball describes a parabola. (5) Find the locus of the 
points from which all those balls must drop, the trajectories of which return to the inclined 
plane at one and the same point. 

6. Conceive a diametral tunnel direct through the earth,. and a heavy body dropped into 
it. Show that the movements of this body synchronize with the oscillations of a simple 
pendulum hung at the earth’s surface, and extending to its centre ; aiul also with the revo- 
lutions of a satellite close to the earth’s surface. 

7. A wall 12 feet high and' 8 feet thiclc sustains the pressure of water to a height of 10- 
feet. and supports, besides, along each foot of the summit near the water, a thrust of 4 cwt. 
inclined to the vertical at au angle of 35”. Find the resultant of the pressures on the wall, 
and whether the latter can resist it. 

(Noth. — S in. 35"= '573, the materials of the wall weigh 1 50lhs. per cubic foot, and water- 
weighs 62 -5 lb. per cubic foot ) 

8. Let the weight of a block of marble 6 inches long, 4 broad, and 3 thick, be assumed 
as a unit of force, let 12 feet per second be taken as a unit of velocity ; what is the unit of 
mass corresponding to these two data ? 

(The mass is to he expressed in cubic inches of water of the same quality as iu last question ; 
anil the specific gravity of the marble is 2 b'S. j 

9. (a) Write down and prove the fundamental equation by which, in the theory of cen- 
tral forces, the law of force can be deduced from the form of the orbit, or, vice versa, the 
orbit from the law of force.. 

(b) By means of this equation prove that a central force, varying directly as the distance, 
causes a body to move in a central conic, and 

(c) Show how to determine the constants of this curve by means of the initial circum- 
stances of the body’s motion. 

10. The mere consideration of centrifugal force combined with that of Kepler’s first law, 
will suffice to prove that the law of force in a focal conic must necessarily be the inverse 
square of the distance. 

11. From the analytic definition of the eccentric anomaly, u, namely, 

r = a (1 + e cos. it) 

derive its geometrical signification ; and from this latter prove the two equations which 
Gonnect the true and the mean with the eccentric anomaly. 

12. Indicate the principal steps of Kepler’s great problem— namely, tho expressing the 
true position of a planet in terms of the mean. 



27 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Astronomy and Optics. — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F. T.C'.D . 

li. (a) Explain the phrases, mean solar time, apparent time, and equation of time ; and 
(6) show that that part of the equation of time which is independent of the inequality of 
the sun’s angular motion is a maximum when 

cos. 2 Sun’s Decline; = cos. Obliq. of Ecliptic. 
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2. (a) The N. Polar distance of the sun being 74°, find at what hour he will attains 
zenith distance of 30° to a spectator whose co-latitude is 54° N. 

(Note Sin. 74°=-96I Sin. 6° =-08 

Sin. 30°= -a Sin. 49"= -75 

Sin. 54°= -81 Sin. 26 # =-42 

In the solution use the formula most suited to the value of the resulting hour angle.) 

3. Point out the complication this problem undergoes in the case of the moon, and the 
principal steps to its solution. 

4. Explain the lunar method of taking the longitude at sea; and show that the effects of 
parallax and refraction will be corrected by the formula — 

cos. true ang. dist — K cos. appart. ang. dist. = cos. diff. of true alt — K cos. diff. of appart. alt. 

Tin ir cos. true alt. of moon x cos. true alt. of star. 

YV here iv = = s — - 

cos. appt. alt. ot moon x cos. appt. alt. of star. 

5. Given from the tables the latitude of the moon at opposition, the time of opposition, 
the moon’s horizontal parallax, and the diameters of sun and moon ; compute from these 
data the times of beginning and ending of a lunar eclipse. 

6. A sphere 4 inches in diameter is hung before a convex mirror of 1 foot radius, at 
distance of 16 inches. Find the position and apparent magnitude of the image. 

7- Find the deviation produced by a prism of fluor spar of 1° 20' angle. 

(Note. — The refractive index of fluor spar is 1 -434.) 

8. Show that every lens has a centre, and determine the position of it in a meniscus, the 
radii of which are 1 1 and 8 inches. 

9. Define the three fields of view, mean, extreme, and bright, in a common astronomical 
telescope. 

10. («) What is meant by the dispersive power of a given substance. 

(b) Given the dispersive power of crown glass = 036, find the dispersion produced by a 
convex lens of this material, the aperture being 1 inch and the focal length 3-5 feet. 



28^/i September, 1851, 9 o'clock, a.m. 



Chemistky and Chemical Physics.— Examiner, Edmund Ronalds, Pli.D. 

Heat. 

1. W hat rule relating to the quantity of heat evolved during combustion is known as 
" eiter s Ja w • How ana by whom has its accuracy been disproved ? 

2. Describe the process for ascertaining the density of vapours. 

3. What general law has been announced by Andrews, with reference to the heat 
evolved when bases displace the water of hydrated acids? 

4. State the principal facts elicited by Melloni’s experiments on Diathermancy. 

Electricity. 



1. Explain the construction and theory of the Leyden jar. 

. *■ Wh ™ tw ° boi]iea containing equal quantities of electricity are placed, at one time 4 
mc.es, and at another, 3 inches apart, how would you express the relative degrees of 
iorce with which they attract or repel each other at the different distances ? 

3. How do you explain the fact, that the action of an electric current upon the human 
frame is greatly augmented hy increasing the number of plates ill the voltaic battery, 
while the phenomena of mcandesence in metallic wires are but very little affected by such 
increase ? J 



N.B. — Ohm’s formula for a single cell is S = — — 

\ + l 

in which S indicates the effective force of the current. 

e the electromotive force. 

X the resistance offered to the current in the cell. 

1 t5ie resistance of the conducting wire or other body included in the circuit. 

4. How long must a wire of 0-2 > line in thickness be in order to offer the same amount 
ot resistance to the passage of an electric current, as a wire of the same metal which is 40 
ieet long and Oo line thick? 

Crystallography. 

1 Definethe leng ? s i* n<1 relations of the axes in the right prismatic system of crystals. 

2. What form results from the excessive growth of the alternate planes of the octahedron, 
and what is the general name given to such crystalline forms ? 

3. Describe the compound forms belonging (1) to the square-prismatic, and (2) to the 
rhombohedral systems, respectively, the notation of the faces in which are thus expressed— 



m 



ICC c) 

( a, : a : oc a : c | 

V : a : oo a : oo c f 

made up? hat pnmai7 f ° rmS alone can tlie compound forms of any system of crystals be 
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28 tk September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, Edmund Ronalds, Ph.D. 

1 What relation has been observed between the atomic weights and specific heats of 

certain chemical substances ? . 

.2. When the atomic weight of a simple substance cannot be easily determined in a direct 
manner, or inferred from the density of its vapour or its specific heat, by what process of 
reasoning may it often bo deduced from the isomorphous relations and known composition 
of some compound '? _ . . . , „ 

3. What is understood by the term polybasic acid? Give some instances of the salts of 

tlX 4 &e Explain the nature of the reaction which ensues when sulphuretted hydrogen is addl'd 
to a salt of the peroxide of iron. 

5. How would you distinguish those metallic oxides from each other which are precipi- 
tated by sulphuretted hydrogen from acid, neutral and alkaline solutions ? 

6 Describe the process for separating silver from poor ores by amalgamation. 

7. In the manufacture of sulphuric acid in the leaden chambers what means have been 
employed to prevent the constant loss of nitrogenous compounds? 

8 How much pure carbonate of potash should be obtained, according to theory, by 
! incinerating 1 lb. of cream of tartar ? 

N.B. — Dry Tartaric Acid = C„ H 4 0 l0 
Equiv. of Carbon = 6 
„ „ Hydrogen = 1 

„ „ Oxygen =8 

9. The mineral aluminite, according to Stromeycr’s analysis, contains in 100 parts— 

Alumina, . 29'81 

Sulphuric Acid, . 23"- 0 
Water, . ■ 46-99 

100 00 

What chemical formula will express its constitution ? 

N.B. — Equiv. of Aluminum, 13 69 
,, „ Sulphur, 16' 

10. In preparing spirit from grain, or from the potato, a volatile substance accompanies 

the alcohol, called technically by distillers, “feints;” what is the composition of the 
substance, to which class of chemical bodies does it belong, and how is it separated from 
the raw spirit ? . . , . , 

11. Give an illustration of an homologous series of organic compounds, stating tue 

grounds why it is so called? „ , , , 

12. What various products are obtained from the dry distillation of wood, and how are 
the more important separated from each Other? 

2 9th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemical Physics. — Examine r, George F. Shaw, F.T.C-D. 

1. How is the refractive power of a given fluid ascertained experimentally ? 

2. This being known, how is the dispersive power deduced ? 

3. Explain the action of the safety tube used in various chemical processes. 

4. With a balance, weights, and Nicholson’s hydrometer ungraduated, show how to take 

the specific gravities of fluids. , , . . . „„„ 

5. Describe the weight thermometer, and its use; also show how its constants are 

6. State the use of each component part of the common electrical machine, avoiding 
in your statement all hypotheses concerning the existence of one or more electrical fluids. 

7. Describe some of the experiments which illustrate the mutual actions of magnets and 
electric currents ; and show that these can be explained by the actions of currents on each 
other. 

Zoology. — Examiner. J r. Dickie. 

1. State the manner of life of the Cetacea and Phoeidte, and describe their peculiarities 

° f Estate and. define the classes and orders to which the following belong, viz. Ursus, 
Mus, Ornithoryncus, Falco, Rana, and Perea. . . . ,, 

3. State and define the classes and orders to which the following belong, viz. Mjtitus, 
Helix, Scorpio, Aranea, Vespa, Formica. 

4. State the general distribution of the Quadramana, Edentata, C amehd®, and Struth- 



■ Botany. 

1. Describe the order of development of the different parts of the stamen, and institute 

a comparison between such and the leaf. . 

2. Give a summary of the opinions entertained respecting the functions of leaves. 
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3. Why are certain plants called pleurorhizeae, and notorhizeas; phyllolobe*, and sarco- 
lobcm ? Give examples, and state their respective natural orders. 

4. State the relative decrease or increase of the following natural orders, to or from poles 
and equator, viz. : — Crucifer;e, Labiate), Composite, Euphorbiacese, and Gramme*. 

20th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m.. 

Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. — Examine)', Frederick 31 Coy 
F.G.S.L., Hon. F.C.P.S. 

1. How arc rocks classified, and how arc the relative ages of the different formations, as 
well as of igneous rocks, determined ? 

2. Give some examples illustrative of motamorphic action amongst rock masses, and its 
causes. 

3 Illustrate, by a diagram, the meaning of the terms conformable and unconformable 
stratification, fault, dyke, and anticlinal line. 

4. What rocks are marked by Hippurites ?■ 

5. Describe in order, from the surface to the centre, the various structures developed in 
a large mass of basalt cooled slowly from igneous fusion. 

6. Does most rain fall on the E. or W. sides of continents in the temperate zone, and is 
the case different in the tropics? 

7. Why is there a tendency to N.E. winds in the northern hemisphere, and to S.E. ones 
in the southern hemisphere, and in what latitude have you a nearly uniform E. wind? 

8. Where, in the northern hemisphere, are the two supposed poles of cold situated ? 

9- State clearly the nature of a “ wave of translation,” and the difference between wave 
motion and water motion. 

30 th September, 1S54, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Logics.- — Examiner, Rev. James 31 Cosh, LL.D. 

1. State the doctrine of the nominalists, as distinguished from that of the realists and 
couceptualists. Name the more famous nominalists among the schoolmen, and in modern 
times, especially among British philosophers. 

2. State, and illustrate, what is meant by the extension, and what by the comprehension 
(intension) of a notion or term. 

3. “ A negro has a soul.” State the quantity and quality of this proposition, and inter- 
pret it both in regard to extension and comprehension. 

4. The following is one of the examples for exercise in Whately’s Logic: “All the most 

bitter persecutions have been religious persecutions. Among the most bitter persecutions 
were those which occurred in France during the Revolution; therefore they must have been 
religions persecutions.” 

5. W'liat is the precise nature of hypotlieticals ? Can they be treated as categoricals ? 

6- What is Mr. J. S. Mill’s estimate of the functions and value of the syllogism ? "What 

admissions does he make in its favour ? What does he deny regarding it ? Wherein does 
he differ from Archbishop Whately ? Have you any remarks to make on Mill’s view ? 

7. What is the difference between the inquiry into “ laws of phenomena” and “causes”? 
Have physical investigators the same end in view when they are seeking to classify as when 
they are searching for the causes of events ? 

8. Have “ classes” a reality in certain departments of nature, or are they only in the 
mind of the observer ? Comment on Wliewell’s doctrine of the “ colligation” of ‘facts by 
conceptions,, and of the need in all induction of ideas being superinduced upon facts. 
“ The facts,’ he says, “ are known, but they are insulated and unconnected till the dis- 
coverer supplies, from his own stores, a principle of connexion. The pearls are there, but 
they will not hang together till some one provides a string.” 

9. Explain and illustrate what Bacon means by “ praerogativae instantiarum.” 

10. State and illustrate - the nature and the peculiar advantages of the joint method of 
agreement and difference of Mr. J. S. Mill; 

11. What is the nature of induction and of deduction? Point out the several peculia- 
rities and advantages of each, and explain in what departments the one, and in what 
departments the other, may be most profitably employed. 

12. Wbat is Locke s, what is Stewart’s, what is Whewell’s, and what Mill’s view as to 
the necessity and value of definitions and axioms in mathematical demonstrations? 

30 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Metaphysics — Examiner, Rev. James M‘ Cosh, LL.D. 

}■ waa th ® talien by tbe Epicureans, and what by the Stoics, of pleasure and 

pam, of virtue and vice ? 

2. To what sect of philosophy did Cicero belong? What is his usual mode of treating 
the topics discussed by him ? Illustrate this by any philosophic treatise of Iris which vou 
may have read. 

3 - “ Cogito ergo sum!” How does Descartes seem to have meant this to be under- 
stood. ? Is it reasoning ? If so, can it be stated in syllogistic form ? Can you state Kant’s 
criticism oi it . What is Cousin’s interpretation and defence of it? 

4. What hypotheses were introduced byHalebranche and Leibnitz to explain the relation 
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of mind and body ? Did Descartes give any indications of bis opinions on this subject ? 
What view do you take of these discussions ? 

5. What is the doctrine of Locke in regard to substance? Can you give any account 
of the controversy between him and Stillingflcet on this subject ? What is the doctrine of 
Ivant in regard to substance ? 

6. How does the mind, according to Loclce, attain its ideas of moral good aud evil? 
What is Butler’s doctrine in regard to the nature and office of the conscience ? 

7. Is the Sensational School of France justified in claiming Locke as its founder? 
Wherein did Condillac follow, and wherein did he depart from, the doctrines of Locke ? 

8. What is the precise doctrine of Berkeley as to ideas, and the non-existence of matter 
as a substance ? 

9. What are the primary and secondary qualities of matter, according to Locke ? — what 
according to Reid ? What is Sir W. Hamilton’s classification of the qualities of matter? 
What value is to be attached to -these distinctions ? 

10. What is Hume’s doctrine in regard to cause and effect? Ilow did he turn it to a 
sceptical purpose ? Is his doctrine on this subject sceptical in itself? Wherein does 
Brown’s doctrine differ from Hiune's ? Can Brown’s doctrine be charged with a sceptical 
tendency ? 

11. Both Reid and Kant set themselves against the scepticism of Hume : how did they 
severally meet him ? Show wherein their methods and principles agreed, and wherein 
they differed. 

12. State, in a general way, what additions to Reid’s philosophy of common sense, and 
what professed corrections of it, have been made by Sir W. Hamilton. Under what con- 
ditions, cautions, or limitations, is the argument from common sense to be used, according 
to Hamilton ? 

2ndOctahcr, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. Explain the different significations of the word Law. 

2. Cicero marks the distinction between Ethics, and Jurisprudence. 

3. In describing the object of his Treatise on Universal Justice, Lord Bacon has given 
an accurate description of the science of Jurisprudence. 

4. What jurisdiction in the English courts corresponds with the Prcetorian jurisdiction 
recommended by Lord Bacon, and in what respect does the correspondence fail ? 

5. Is there any court at the present day which exercises a jurisdiction corresponding to 
the censorial jurisdictions recommended by Lord Bacon ? 

6. What subjects does Sir James Mackintosh include under the Law of Nature and 
Nations? 

7. On what basis does Mackintosh rest the rights of acquisition, alienation, and trans- 
mission of property ? 

8. What quality of the duties which law enforces was the doctrine of a social compact 
apparently invented to account for, which can, nevertheless, according to Mackintosh, be 
proved by other means ? 

9. The mode in which law reforms are usually extended from England to Ireland has a 
considerable effect in increasing the complication of Irish law. 

10. If the tendency of codification he to make the laws more certain, what effect would 
such a change have on the nature and extent of the business of the legal professions ? 

11. What is the nature and extent of the change in the law involved in the parliamentary 

title conferred by the Incumbered Estates Commissioners ; what are the chief beneficial 
effects of this change ; and in what way can these benefits be extended to estates that are 
not incumbered ? . 

12. Give a short outline of the progress of Jurisprudence to the time of Lord Bacon. 
Review his writings on the science, and show the effects they were calculated to produce. 



2nd Odob<r, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.rn. 

Political Economy. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. To what extent is the science of Political Economy indebted to the writings of 
Quesnay and the early French Economists, and what is the principal error of their system? 

2. It was one of the principles of the mercantile system, that the more the exchange was 
against any country the more the balance of trade became necessarily against it. Explain 
the terms “ the mercantile system,” “ the exchange,” and “ the balance of trade,” and 
prove or disprove the above proposition. 

3. Did Adam Smith consider pUace principles as an essential part of Political Economy ? 

4! State the rules which Adam Smith laid down as to the nature of the business which 

can be successfully carried on by a Joint Stock Company, and give Illustrations of the 
different rules. , , . 

5. What is the nature of the Metayer system of cultivating land, and what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages connected with it ? , 

6. The gross profits of any trade may be divided into three distinct, parts, the amount of 

which is determined by different laws. State the principle of division, and thence explain 
the fact stated by Mr. Mill, that the same article may have two prices at the same time and 
in the same place. . . . 

7. Define the words “price,” “market pnee,” and “mint pnee; and show from thence 
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what inference was to be deduced from the fact that in 1810 the market price of an ounce 
of standard gold in London exceeded the mint price by nearly 16 per cent. 

8. What effect would an extraordinary importation of gold from Australia have on the 
rate of interest ? 

9. Mr. Senior says, eveu if speculation in the funds were attended with no expense, it is 
mathematically certain that it could, in the aggregate, afford no profit, as what is gained 
by one must be lost by another. Is this correct ? and if so, how do you account for the 
existence of the profession of stockbroker ? 

10. Adam Smith says, “the rents which have been reserved in corn have preserved their 
value much better than those which have been reserved in money.” 

(a) In what way does Smith account for this difference ? 

(b) Is there any other way of accounting for it ? 

(c) What do you consider to be the correct explanation of it ? 

11. State Adam Smith’s maxims nf taxation. 

12. State, with regard to each of the following taxes, the extent to which. they conform 
to Smith’s maxims. 

(a) The penny postage stamp. 

(b) The penny receipt stamp. 

(c) The duty on paper. 

(d) The duty on French wine. 

(e) The stamp on fire insurance. 

(/) The dqty on teq.. 



EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.M. 

27 th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Greer — Examiner, William E. Hearn, LL.B. 

1 . Translate into Greek the following passage from Mr. Grote's “ History of Greece 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate also the parties to whom he 
stood opposed. His good fortune was nowhere more conspicuous than in the fact, that he 
fell upon those days of disunion an 1 backwardness in Greece, when there was neither 
leading city prepared to keep watch, nor leading general to take command, nor citizen T 
soldiers willing and ready to endure the hardships of steady service. Philip combated no 
opponents like Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Ipnikrates. How different might have been 
his career had Epaminondas survived- the victory of Mantineia, gained only two years before 
Philip's accession! To oppose Philip there needed a man like himself, competent not 
only to advise and project, but to command in person, to stimulate the- zeal of citizen- 
soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, 
no such leader stood forward. In counsel and speech, Demosthenes, sufficed for the 
emergency. Twice before the battle of Chseroneia — at Byzantium, and at Thebes — did he 
signally frustrate Philip’s combinations. But he was not formed to take the lead in action, 
nor was there any one near him to supply the defect. In the field, Philip encountered 
only that public inefficiency at- Athens, and elsewhere in Greece, of which even ^Escliincs. 
complains ; and to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than to his own distinguished 
attributes, the unparalleled success of his reign was owing. We shall find, during the 
reign of his son Alexander, the like genius and vigour exhibited on a still larger scale, and 
achieving still, more wonderful results, while the once stirring politics of Greece, after one- 
feeble effort, sink yet lower into the nullity of a subject province. 

2. Translate into English the following passage from Aristotle Rhetoric, B. I. : — 

Xpyatpog Cfi tor tv y pyroptni), St a rc to tpSau ilvai Kpdrrto raXyGy nai. rii Sinaia rZv ivavriwv. "Qarc lav pi) Kara.' 
rb irpoaynov at nptaecg yiyvuiyrai, aydyni) St aiiroiv f/rracrdai • rovro o' iariv ajjiov tiriripyaitog. *Ert Si it pot- iviovg, 
«> iio tt ryv anpitiararyv ixpipiv imarypyi', paSiov air' indvyg iriiaai Xiyovrag. AiSacicaXiag yap iariv 6 Kara n)i’ 
'•Tiorypyv Xoyog. ToSro Si dSivarov, d\X‘ dvayny Sid. rZy tcoivuiy irotdaBat rdg iriartig k at rove \6yovg. "damp nai 
v toIq romn olt,- iXiyopcv mpi rijg irpdg toSq rroXXovg ivrdiZtuig. ’En Si, ravavria Sti SvvaoGat —sidtiv, k aO&irip nai 
iv roig avXXoytapoig, ovx o~wg dptpnripa irparruipev oil yap dii ra. ipauXa miQuv, aXX! “va pi jre Xavdavy Trug ?X £l > 
nai ottioq dXXov xptopivov rot g Xiyoig abroig, pi) Sucaltog, Xvhv txoipev. Tmv piv oiv aXXuv rsyi»t3v oveepia 
ravavria avXXoyigerar y Si StaXcnrini) nai y pyropmy, pdvai rovro iroiovmv. 'Opoliog y&p daiv ap’p&ripai tOv, 
ivavriuiv, ra piv to l virondpcva 7r pay para oix opo'uag I^tt, d\\‘ aid raXyOi) nai ra [ieXriio ry tfivau ivavXXoytarnrepa 
nai ntOaviiiripa, i>g dirXZg dirciv. ripig Si rovrotg arorcov, d rip autpart piv aiaxpbv, py Svvaadai poyGuv 
iavnp, Xoytp S’ 06c aioxpt'v, 8 paXXov iSiiv irrrtv dvOpuinov rijg too auiparog xpt/ag. EZ’ art peyaXa fiXatfieitv 
av 6 xpuipivog aSintog ry roiavry cvvapu rZv Xoyuiv, rovrd ts kolvov lari narA rravraiv ri uv ayaOZv, irXi)v dpsrijg. 
nai paXiara narA rZv xpvotponaraiv, olov iaxvog, vyidag, irXovrov, arparyyiag. Taiovroig yap iv rig wfeXtjaeie 
rd piyiara xpdipevog Stealing, nai fiXdipeuv, dSLniog. 

3. Give a short account of the life and writings of Aristotle. 

4. How did “ the mythical vein” of ancient Greece resemble, and how did, it differ from,, 
that of the early Teutonic and Scandinavian nations? 

5. What was the original system of case-endings in, Greek? Show their application in 
the formation of the various declensions. 

6. What was the primary form, of the Greek verb ? State the grounds of your opinion 
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Translate, with short notes, the following passages : — 

1. Thucydides, B. IV., c. 26 

’Ek Si ry TI v\ip in iiroXwpKOW robg kv ry vi)Otp AarceSaipovlovg oi "A 9yva~ioi k ai rb iv ry Jjmlpip arparbmSov 
nov TUXoirovvyaiivv Karri w’opav ipevev. ittIttovoq S’ ijv rolg ’Adyvaloig i) ^uXaici) airov re amply. Kai vSarog ■ ov 
ydp tjv icpi ji'ij Sri pi) pia iv avry ry ciKpoiroXei rrjg TlvXov Kai avry ob ptyaXy, A\Xa Siapwpevoi rbv K&xXi ]ica ot 
irXt'iaroi tirt ry OaXuany iirivnv olov fUbg vSoip. arevoxupia re iv iXiyip arparomoevopivoig iyiyvero, Kai rdv 
viStv ovk Ixovadv oppov ai piv airov iv nj y y yoovvro Kara pipog, at ok perkiopoi ibppovv. aQvpIav re irXeiaryv 6 
Xpovop irapelx e rrapi'c Xbyiv imyiyvbpevog, ovg ipuvro ypepuiv bXiyuv iKiroXiopKyauv, iv vymp re haypy nai vSari 
aXpvprp xpw/tii/o»c. aiTtOK ok ijv ol AarceSarpninoi rrpoeiirbvreg ig n)v vyaov iaayeiv rfiriv re rbv fiovXopevov AXy 
Xeapevov Kai divov Kai rvpbv Kai el n uXAo j3pmpa. olov av ig iroXiopKiav Zvpipipy, raZavreg apyvplov iroAAov Kai 
riu v EiXSrroiv rip itrayayovn IXtvQepiav viriaxvobpevoi. Kai iarjyov dXXoi re rrapaKivSvvebovreg Kai p&Xiara oi 
EiXiortp. Arraipovreg airb rrjg TleXorrovvyaov birodtv rvxoiev nai Karav-Xiovreg In vvnrbg ig ra rrpog rb mXayog rrjg 
vyaov. paXiara Si irypovv Avkprp Karaipepeadac p yov yap rr)v QvXaKijv raiv rpiypoiv iXavBavov, bjrire rrvevpa Ik 
ttAvtov ehj' urropov yap iyiyvero xepioppelv, rd!g o'e arjreidijg b KaraxXovg Ka9eari]Kec imbKeXXov yap ra rrXola ren- 
pypiva xp yparoiv, Kai oi birXirai irepi rag xarapaeig rijg vyaov itjibXaaaov. oiroi Be yaXyvy KtvSweiaeiav, yXioKovro. 
iaeveov Si Kai Kara rbv Xipeva KoXupPyral vipvSpoi, KaXoiShp iv aoKoXg iO'iXKOvreg pf/raova pepeXiruipivyv Kai Xlvoo 
arreppa KeKoppivov Siv rb jrptSrov Xavdavovriov yvXaKai Zaripov tyivovra. iravrl re rpArrip tKarepoi. irexviZvro. oi 
piv iair'epmiv rd airia. oi 8k pi) XavOaveiv aipag. 

2. Aristophanes, Knights, 1829-1380. 

XOP. St rat Xurapai Kai loaretpavai Kai ApiZyXoiroi ‘ABijvai. 

BeiZare rbv rye 'EXXaong vpiv k ai rijg yij g rijaoe pnvapxov. 

AT OP. oo’ h-tXvog bpitv rernynjinpag. Apxaltp axypun Xapirpbg, 
ob x m 9 LV ‘Sv oZoiv, riXXd mrnvSiov, apbpvy KaraXnrrrog. 

XOP. X«V* & /3««rtXew tCiv'EXXi)viov k ai not Zvyxu'Qopev ypelg. 
rijg y tip tt oXeurg uZia rrpdrreig Kai rov MapaQuivt rpoiralov. 

AH. Si rpiXrar’ dvBpuiv, iX9i Sevp’, ’Ayopdcptre. 

Sira pi SiSpaKag dyad’ a<pe\pri>rag. APOP. iyi!> ; 

SAX', Si ptX\ ovk bind’ olog ijo9' avrbg irapog, 
obS' oV Idpag- ipi yip vapt'C ig av 9eov. 

AH. ri 8‘ tSpiov irpb rov, Kartiwe, Kai irolog rig fjv ; 

ATOP. irpuiTOV piv, bit or tlrrot rte iv t^kkXi] triy, 

Si A rjp', ipaaryg r elpi aog rfnXui re at 
Kai Kycopai aov Kai irpnpovXevui pbvog, 
rovroig birore xpbaairb rig irpooipioig, 
avtoprnXiZtg KaKepovrlag. AH. lySi; 

ArOP. etr iZairaryeag tr’ avrt tovtuiv ipxtro. 

AH. ri <pyg; 

ravri p’ eSptuv, lyui Si rour ovk yo9opr\v ; 

ArOP. ra S' Sira y’ dv aov vij Ai’ iZeireravwro 
ibairtp tTKiaSuov Kai iraXiv Zvvyyer o. 

AH. ovrug avSyrog iyeyevypyv Kai yepcov ; 

ArOP. Ktii vy Ala y el trot Bvo Xtyoiryv pyropf, 
b piv iroieiaOai. vavg pacaag, 6 S' 'ertpog av 
KarapiaOotpopyaai toii 9‘, b rbv pioQbv Xl.yoiv 
rbv rig rpiypeig irapaSpapuiv av r[‘X ET °- 
abrng, ri Kvirrug ; otixi Kara xSipav pevtlg; 

AH. aiaxvvopai rot rate irpbrepov apapriatg. 

ATOP. fiXX’ ov av rovroiv alriog, py i/ipovrlayg. 
aXX' o'l ae ravr IZiyrririiiv. vvvSi Ipiiaov 
lav rig el ay fiwpoX&xog Zwyyopog- 
ovk lanv vptv ro~g SiKaaralg dX^ira, 
el py KarayvibaeaOe rabryv rijv Siicyv 
rourov ri Spdaeig, eiiri, rbv Zvvyyopov, 

AH. dpag perewpov ig.rb /3apa9pov epfjaXa, 

Ik too Xapvyyog hcKpepaactg ‘T irep/ioXov. 

ATOP, rovri piv bpOdg k at tppovipoig ySy Xiyeig • 
ra S' dXXa, <ptp' iSoi, irwg traXirivaei ippaaov. 

AH. TTpuirov piv brroaoL vavg iXavvovaev patrpag, 
yarayopevotg rbv pia9bv airooSiau) 'vreXy. 

ATOP. iroXXolg y viroXiaroig irvyiSloiaiv ixapiaoi. 

AH. h ru9‘ oirXlryg evreOtig iv k araXbyrp 
obSeig Kara airovSag pereyypajiyaerai, 

AXX' Stamp ijv rb it pSirov lyyeyodiperae. 

ATOP, rour ISai ce rbv 7rop7raKa rbv 'K.Xtoivvpou. 

AH. obS" dyopaae t y dyevuog ovS iv r&yapy. 

ATOP, irov Syra KXeiaBivyg ayopaau Kai Erp&ruv; 

AH. rd petpaKia ravri Xiyoi, rav rip pvpip 
& oriapvXeirai rotaSI Ka9ypeva' 
aopag y o rbaiaZ, StZiuig r o4k amQuvev. 
ovvepKTiKbg y dp iart Kai iccpavriKig , 
icat yvioporvmjebg Kai aafiijg Kai KpovonicSg, 

KarceXyirriKAg t dpLara rov 0opv/3ijrucow. 
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3. Demosthenes, De Corona, ss. 297-300. 

Tatfrgc roiwv rijg oiirwg alvxfis K “‘ ittpfiofrov avardasag *=ai KaKi'ag, paXXov S’, & avSptg 'ABi)vaiot, 
xpoBoaiag, d Set pi) XijptiJ/, ri/grdv 'EUijwv IXevBeplag, i) rt xoXt g irapd Traaiv dv»p6roie avalrtog yeyovtv Ik run 
ipwv xaXiTtvpdruiv cat lyib trap vptv. elra p iptoryg avri xoiag aperTigaZtu rtpaoBat; lyw Si) not Xkyto on nuvjroXt- 
rtvopivuv xapA ro7g "EXXrjtfi StatpSapevrtov uxdvruiv, apZapivuv dxb aov. xparegw piv vxo >l’t\ixxov, vbv o’ vx 
'AXef dvSpov, Ipi ours eaipbg oure QiXavSpuxia Xbyuv our*ixayyt\ttiv peyeBog ovr iXxig ovre tpb(Sng oir uXXo ouuiv 
exiipev ovee xpoyyuyero utv tepiva oiKatuiv Kal trup^epovruv nj xarpiSt oiiStv xpoSobvat, ovS', 'baa ovppeQouktvKa 
xioxore TovTOtai, bpoitog vpiv maxtp Av d iv rpvrdvy pixmv ix't rb Xi)ppa evppsPovXevKa, dXX’ aV ipSijg nai 
Stxaiag ical dciapzbnou rijg tpux'iC. ««<■ ptylartov Si) xpaypdruv tuv r.ar ipavrbv, dvdpnnmv xpoarag xiivTit raDra 
{.yiwg cat 3tca£ug xexoXirevpat. StA raDr' a'Stw nputrBeu. rbv Si xtixtapbv rourov. bv av pov Stkavpig , cat n}i< 
raipeiav &%ut piv xdptrog cai ixalvov Kpimu, xutg yap ov\ xnppto psvrot won rdv ipavnp xtxoXirevpkvuv riSrepai. 
obXiBotg irdxtaa n)v x&Xtv obSk xMvBotg iy.'o, ouo ixi robroig pkyiorov rZv tpavrou tpovib- a'XX' lAv rbv Ipnv 
retxtapbv jSovXy Suseutog skoxuv, vpijaetg iijrXa cat iruXsig cai rbxoug Kal Xtpevag cat vans cat txxarg Kal xoXXovg 
roi'g bxip rovrtav dpuvoupivovg. ravra xpobfSa\6pi)ii iy !> ttoo rijg 'Arncijg, baov >)v avBp utxiv.p Xnyiapt.j 
Svvarbv, cai robroig ireix‘aari)V %<5p«v, oiixt rbv kvkXov rob IletpaaSg obSk rob darttog. oboe y »/rri;&ijj> iytb 
rote Xoytopoig QiXixxov, xoXXob yt eat Set, ouSi rats xapaaKiva.it), aXV oi ruiv avppux<oi> arpaniyoi Kal at 
evvapue ry rvxv- 

4 . What is Mr. Grote’s view of the character of Kleon, and how does he support it? 
What j personal causes .of enmity towards him may have influenced both Thucydides and 
Aristophanes? 

6. What are the extreme limits of the Grecian drama, and what period do they comprise? 
Trace the original unity of the drama, its subsequent divergence, and ultimate reunion. 

6. What, in your opinion, are the most remarkable features in the oratory of'Demostheues? 
What peculiarity is observable in the perorations of Greek orators, and how may it be 
accounted for? ”The operation of the same principle may also be traced in Grecian poetry? 



28t/i Sejitenibe r, 1854, 9 o' clod:, a.m. 

Latin Examiner, Charles Parsons Rcichel, B,D. 

Translate into English : — 

(A.) — -Cicero de Finibos, Book III. 

Prima eniin est concilia tio hominis ad ea, quae sunt secundum natnram ; simul autem 
cepit intellegentiam vel notionem potius (quam appellant iwotuv illi), viditque rerum agen- 
darum ordinem, et, ut ita dicam, concordiam, multo earn pluris aestimavit, quam omnia 
ilia, quee prima dilexerat ; atque ita cognition© et ratione collegit, ut statueret, in eo collo- 
catum summum illud hominis per se laudandum et expetendum bonum ; quod quum posi- 
tum sit in eo, quod bpoXoyiur Stoici, nos appellemus convenientiam, si placet, — quum igitur 
in eo sit id bonum, quo omnia referenda sunt, honeste facta ipsuinquo honestum, quod 
solum in bonis ducitur, quanquam post oritur, tamen id solum vi sua et dignitate expeten- 
dum est, eorum autem, qu;e sunt prima naturse, propter se nihil est expetendum. Quum 
vero ilia, quse offieia esse dixi, proficiscautur ab initiis naturae, eanecesse est ad haec referri, 
ut recte dici possit, omnia ofiicia eo referri, ut adipisoamur principia naturce, nec tamen ut 
hoc sit bonorum ultimum, propterea quod non est in primis naturre coneiliationibus lionesta 
actio ; consequens est enim et post oritur, ut'dixi. Est tamen ea secundum natnram, mul- 
toque nos ad se expetendam magis hortatur quam superiora omnia. Sed ex hoc primum 
error tollendus est, ne quis sequi existumet, ut duo aint ultima bonorum. Ut enim si cui 
proposifuin sit collineare hastam aliquo aut sagittam, sic nos ultimum in bonis dicimus. 
Huic, in ejusmodi similitudine, omnia sint facienda ut collineet, et tamen, ut omnia faciat, 
quo propositum assequatur, sit hoc quasi ultimum, quale nos summum in vita bonum 
dicimus, illud autem, ut feriat, quasi seligendum, non expetendum. 

(B). — Cicero. — Epistol;e. 

Cicero Attico S. 

Pedem in Italia video nullum esse, qui non in istius potestate sit. De Poinpeio scio 
nihil ; eumque, nisi se in navim contulerit, exceptum iri puto. 0 celeritatem incredibilem ! 
liujus autem nostri — ! sed non possum sine dolore accusare eum, de quo angor et erucior. 
Tu caedem non sine causa times ; non quo minus quidquam Ceesari expediat ad diuturni- 
tatem victoria; et dominationis ; sed video, quorum arbitrio sit acturus. Recte sit. Censeo 
cedenclum de oppidis his- Egeo consilii. Quod optimum factu videbitur facies. Cum 
Philotimo loquere : atque adeo Terentiam habehis Idibus. Ego quid again ? qua aut terra 
aut mari persequar eum qui ubi sit nescio ? Etsi terra quidem, qui possum ? mari, quo ? 
Tradam igitur isti me? Fac posse tuto; multi enim hortantur : ram etiam honeste? 
Nullo modo. Quid? a te petam consilium, ut soleo ? Explicari res non potest. Sed 
tamen, si quid in mentem venit, velim scribas, et ipse .quid sis acturus. 

(C.) — Lucretius, Book I. 

Hie tamen, et supra quos diximus, inferiores 
Partibus egregie multis multoque minores, 

Quanquam, multa bene ac divinitus invenientes. 

Ex adyto tanquam cordis responsa dedere 
Sanctius, et multo ce^ta .ratione magis quam 
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Pytliia, quae tripode ex Phoebi lauroque profatur ; 

Principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas, 

Kt graviter magni magno cecidere ibi casu: 

Primum, quod motus, exeinpto rebus inani, 

Constifcuunt, et res molles rarasque relinquunt, 

Aera, solem, ignem, terras, animalia, fruges ; 

Nec tamen admisccnt in eorum corpus inane ; 

Deinde, quod omnino finem non esse secandis 
Corporibus faciunt, neque pausam stare fragori ; 

Nec prorsum in rebus minimum consistere quidquam ; 

Quum videamus id extremum cujusque cacumen 
Esse, quod ad sonsus nostros minimum esse videtur ; 

Conjicere ut possis ex hoc, quod cernere non quis. 

Extremum quod habent, minimum consistere rebus. 

(D) — J UVENAL. 

Atticus eximie si ccenat, lautus babetur ; 

Si Rutilus, demens. Quid enim majore oachinno 
Excipitur vulgi, quam pauper Apicius ? Oranis 
Convictus, therm®, stationes, omne theatrum 
De Rutilo. Nam dum valida ac juvenalia membra 
Suffieiunt galeae dumque ardent sanguine, fertur 
Non cogente quidem, sed nec prohibente tribuno, 

Scripturus leges et l’egia verba lanist®. 

Multos porro vides, quos s®pe elusus ad ipsum 
Creditor introitura solet exspectare macelli, 

Et quibus in solo vivendi causa palato est. 

Egregius coenat meliusque miserrimus hornm 
Et cito casurus jam perlucente ruina. 

Interea gustus clementa per omnia quaerunt, 

Nunquam animo pretiis obstantibus ; interius si 
Attendas, magis ilia jpvant, quae pluris emuntur. 

Ergo baud difficile est perituram arcessere summarn 
Laucibus oppositis vel matris imagine fracta, 

Et quadringentis nummis condire gulosum 
Fictile : sic veniunt ad miscellanea ludi. 

1 . Comment briefly on tbe passages you have translated, so as to show that you fully 
understand them. 

2. Give a succinct statement of tbe doctrines of the Stoic and Epicurean systems of 
philosophy, and notice the chief defects in them and in the reasoning on which they are 
founded respectively. 

3. Give a succinct account of the several steps by which the plebs was brought to an 
equality with the populus, accompanied by dates. 

4. Explain the nature of a lex agraria, according to the views of Savigny and Niebuhr. 

5. Give an account, accompanied by dates, of the successive leges de Repetnndis : of the 
lex Voconia, and of the lex Rapid Poppcea. 

6. Characterize briefly the respective styles of the Satires of Horace, Persius, and Juve- 
nal ; mentioning those circumstances of their times which contributed to form or modify 
their manner, and supporting your conclusions by apposite quotations. 

28th September, 1So4, 2 o'cloch, p.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Charles Parsons Beichel, B.D. 

Translate into English : — 

Tacitus. — Histories, Book V. 

Terra finisque, qua ad orientem vergunt, Arabia terminantur ; a meridie iEgyptus ob- 
jacet ; ab occasu Phcenices et mare ; septentrionem a latere Syri® longe prospectant. 
Corpora hominum salubria et ferentia laborum. Rari imbres, uber solum. Fruges nostrum 
ad morem, praeterque eas balsamum et palm®. Falmetis pvoceritas et decor. Balsamum 
modica arbor ; ut quisque ramus intumuit, si vim ferri adhibeas, pavent venae, fragmine 
lapidis aut testa aperiuntur ; humor in usum medentium est. Praecipuuni montium Liba- 
num erigit, rairum dictu, tantos inter ardores opacnm fidumque nivibus. Idem amnera 
J ordanen alit funditque. Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur, sed unum atque alterum lacum 
integer perfluit, tertio retinetur. Lacus immenso ambitu, specie maris, sapore corruptior, 
gravitate odoris accolis pestifer, neque vento impellitur neque pisces aut suetas aquis volu- 
cres patitur. Incertse und® supeijacta, ut solido, feruut : periti imperitique nandi perinde 
attolluntur. Certo anni tempore bitumen egerit ; cujus legendi usum, ut c®teras artes, 
experientia docuit. Haud procul iude campi quos ferunt olim uberes magnisque urbibus 
habitatos fulminum jactu arsisse ; et manere vestigia, terramque ipsam, specie torridam, 
vim frugiferam perdidisse. Nam cuncta sponte edita aut manu 'sata, sive herba tenus aut 
flore, seu solitam in speciem adolevere, atra et inania velut in cinerem vanescunt. Ego 
sicut inclutas quondam urbes igne c®lesti flagrasse concesserim, ita halitu lacus infici ter- 
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ram, corrumpi superfusum spiritum, eoque fetus segetum et auctumni puti-escere reor, solo 
caeloque juxta gravi. Et Belus amnis Judaico man illabitur: circa cuj us os lectio arenas 
admixto uitro iu vitrum excoquuntur. Modicum id litus et egerentibus inexhaustum. 

Lucan. — Book I. 

Quis justius induit anna, 

Scire nefas : niaguo se judice quisque tuetur : 

Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

Nec coiere pares : alter, vergentibus annis 
In senium, longoque togas tranquillior usu, 

Dedidicit jam pace ducem ; famajque petitor 
Multa dare in vulgus ; totus popularibus auris 
Impelli, plausuque sui gaudere theatri ; 

Nec reparare novas vires, multumque priori 
Credere fovtume. Stat magni nominis umbra. 

Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro, 

Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducuin, nec jam validis radicibus luerens 
Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Etfuudeus, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram ; 

At, quamvis primo nutet casura sub Euro, 

Tot ciruum sylvae firmo se robore tollant, 

Sola tamen colitur. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our conversations, of a young man who wasted, 
in two or three years, a large patrimony in profligate revels with a number of worthless 
associates, who called themselves his friends, till his last means were exhausted, when they, 
of course, treated him with neglect or contempt. Reduced to absolute want, he one day 
went out of the house with an intention to put an end to his life ; hut wandering awhile, 
almost unconsciously, he came to the brow of an eminence which overlooked what were 
lately his estates. Here ho sat down, and remained fixed in thought a number of hours, 
at the end of which ho sprang from the ground with a vehement exulting emotion. He had 
formed his resolution, which was, that all these estates should be his again ; he had formed 
his plan, coo, which he began instantly to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined 
to seize the very first opportunity, of however humble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, 
a farthing of whatever he might obtain. The final result was, that he more than recovered 
ms lost possessions, and died an inveterate miser, worth sixty thousand pounds.— Foster. 



29 th Sept tuber, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Course 1.— Prose Composition in English. — Examiner, Rev. C. F. Darlexj, A.M. 

Subject for Essav : — A Sketch of the Greek Theatre. 

39th September, 1854, 9 ('dork, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Frings, Fh.D. 

German I. 

1. How was the Anglo-Saxon converted into English ? 

2. From which of the German dialects sprung the English language ? 

3. When did the preponderance of the High-German over the Low- German become fully 
decided ? 

4. Vv herein does the High-German principally differ from the Low-German ? 

0. What is the name of the great family from which all the European languages are 
derived ? 

6. Name the languages with which the German stands in relationship (not those which 
are derived from it), and state whether it be in the first, second, or third degree. 

7. State the principal points in which the German idiom essentially differs from that of 
the other nations. 

8. State the date and name of the most ancient lasting monument of the old German 
language. 

IT. 

1. Who is Wolfram von Eschenbach, and when did he live? 

2. Give the dates of the birth aud death of Schiller, and state any particulars with regard 
to his life you may recollect. 

3. V\ hich was his first dramatic production, and how old was he when he wrote it? 

4. Which are considered to be his masterpieces ? 

5. How is the late cultivation of German literature to be accounted for ? 
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HI. 

3. What is the difference between the two auxiliaries Seyn and Werden? Give examples 
in the present and past tenses. 

2. In what essential does the construction of a German phrase differ from that of an 
English one ? 

3. What effect has the beginning the phrase with a conjunction upon the construction? 

4. Decline : “ Ein alter Soldat — Der kleine Matrose — Jenes grosse Hans ’ — both in the 
singular and plural. 

5. Name the prepositions which govern both the dative and accusative, and state the 
circumstances under which they take either the one or the other case. 

6. On which of the syllables does the accent regularly fall in German ? 



Translate into German : — 



If the history of England be ever written by one who has the knowledge and the courage 
— and both qualities are equally requisite for the undertaking — the world would be more 
astonished than when reading the Roman annals by Niebuhr. Generally speaking, all the 
great events have been distorted, most of the important causes concealed, some of the 
principal characters never appear, and all who figure are so misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, that the-result is a complete mystification, and the perusal of the narrative about 
as profitable for an Englishman as reading the adventures of Peter Wilkins. 

Disraeli — Sybil. 



V. 



Translate into English : — 

Sie altcit Scutfdjcit fatten cine ©djrift mit rigennt SSudjfiaCcn, bio man Oilmen nannte. 9J?an ficfjt cuts bee go nit 
biefev SBucljfta'beu, bap fie aus ben betfd)icbeuen ©tellungm, tuefdje jufammengewotfene flciue ^cfjftucfcfjcn Bon 
abgebrodjencn Bmcigcn bilben, cntflanbcn finb. UrjVvunglid) yflcgtc man anS ben Stcllungcn fcldjcr Jjjofjjlucfdjen jit 
tuafjrfagcn, titbcm man mit jcber cinjclnen cincit bcfimbcrn ©inn nevbanb. Saljcr man mit bev Oiunenfc^rift imrncc 
Saitbcvci Bcvbunbcn. ®a man nod) fein Sflapicf Tjattc, fo nmvben bic Sluneit in ©tein gcljaucn ober in .§oij gefefynitten. 
Gin bamfdjcv Jtonig ticp cine brcijfig Gffcn langc Olnncnfdjcift in emeu fyclfen fjaucit. DJodj jetjt fxnbct man uiclc mit 
Sfhmenfcljrift bcfcljvicbcnc ©vabflciitc, mcldjc man Iibevljaupt Ohutcnjtcine nennt. 5?uv ben gm'e()Ulidjen ©cbvaudj abet 
nmrbcit bic Oilmen in TOcidjcS $olj gcfdjnUtcn, ttorjiiglid) in SBucdjcnbo^, toeljtr uedj jetjt bev Oiame 'Sad) unb ©ucfjftabe. 

Menzel — Geschichte der Deutschen. 



VI. 

•fjtip mid) nid)t vcben, tjcip mid) fdjwcigen, 

Scnn mein ©e()eimuip ift mit $jU$t ; 

3d) mod)tc bit mein ganged Snnrc jcigcit, 

Sltlein bad ©djieffal mill es nidjt. 

Sut ved)ten 3«t Dcvtrcibt ber ©mine 2auf 
Sie fmpve 9iad)t, unb fie mup fidj ctljcllcu ; 

Set I)avtc ftcfo fdjliept feineu SJufcn auf, 

SKipgonnt bev Gvbc nid)t bic ticfocvbovgneu £hirlfcn. 

(Sinjcbcv fnd)t irn 9trm bet greuube Oiitb, 

Sort faun bie ffivnft in Jblagcn fid) ergiepen ; 

SKlcin ein ©djlvuv bviteft mit bie Sippcit ju, 

Unb nut ein ©ott sccmag fie aufjufdjliepcn. 

Gothe — Wilhelm Meister. 



French. 

I 

1. Compare the language spoken in France at the time of the troubadours with the 
present French, and state by what names they are distinguished from one another. 

2. Which of the countries where Latin had been spoken came last to the possession of 
an independent language and literature ? s 

3. During what period was the French language spoken by the superior classes of society 
in England ? 

4. What dialect was the general language of France in the ninth century ? 

5. To what dialect do we now give the exclusive name of French ? 

6. Which are among the most interesting productions in French of the Middle Age ? 

II. 

1. How do you account for the same adjective in French being placed sometimes before, 
and sometimes after the noun ? Give examples. 

2. What class of verbs is regularly conjugated in English with the auxiliary To Have, 
while in French with Etre ? 

3. What do the French mean by the word Renaissance, and how was the French 
literature affected by the Renaissance? 

4. Mention the most remarkable French writers of the seventeenth century, and give as 
many particulars as you can respecting their works. 
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_ 5. Draw a parallel between Corneille and Racine as dramatic writers, showing bow the 
difference may be accounted for. 

6. What is the difference between Vieux and Ancien, between Neuf and Nouveau ? 

. 7. Enumerate the successive periods in the progress of the French language since its 
origin, giving the dates of their respective commencements. 

8. Which of the numeral adjectives are flexible in French, and when ? 

III. 

Translate into French : — 

Our ancestors naturally looked with serious alarm on the growing power of France. 
This feeling, in itself perfectly reasonable, was mingled with other feelings less praise- 
worthy. France was our old enemy. It was against France that the most glorious battles 
recorded in our annals had been fought. The conquest of France had been twice effected 
by the Plantagenets. The loss of France had been long remembered as a great national 
disaster. The title of King of France was still borne by our sovereigns. The lilies of 
France still appeared, mingled with our own lions, on the shield of the House of Stuart. 
In the sixteenth century the dread inspired by Spain had suspended the animosity of which 
France had been anciently the object ; but the dread inspired by Spain had given place to 
contemptuous compassion, and France was again regarded as our national foe. 

Macaulay — History of England. 

IV. 

Translate into English : — 

Parler de La Fontaine n’est jamais un ennui memo quand on serait bien sur de u’y rien 
apporter de nouveau : c'est parler de I experience memo, du ivsultat moral de la vie, du bon 
sens pratique, fin et profond, universel ct divers, egaye de raillerie, ammo de charme et 
d’imagination, corrige encore et cmbelli par les meilleurs sentiments, console surtout par 
l'amitie; c’est parler enfin de toutes ces choses qu'on ne sent jamais mieux que lorsqu’on a 
miiri soi-meme. Ce La Fontaine qu’on donne a lire aux enfants ne se goute jamais si bien 
qu’apres la quarantaine; c’est ce vin vieux dont parle Voltaire et auquel il a compare la 
poesie d’Horace : il gagne a vieillir, et, de memo que chacun en prenant de l’age sent 
mieux La Fontaine, de meme aussi la littcrature frangaise, a mesure qu’elle avance et 
qu’elle se prolonge, semble lui accorder une plus belle place et le reconnaitre plus grand. 

Sainte-Beove — Causcries du Lundi. 



Le Genie a besoin d'un peuple que sa flamme 
Anime, eclaire, echauffe, embrase comme une ame, 

Il lui faut tout un monde a regir en tyran ; 

Dos qu'il a pris son vol du haut de la falaise. 

Pour que l’ouragan soit a l’aise, 

Il n’a pas trop de l’ocoan ! 

C’est la qu'il peut ouvrir ses ailes ; la, qu’il gronde 
Sur un abime large et sur une eau profonde ; 

C'est la qu'il peut bondir, geant capricieux, 

Et tournoyer, debout dans l'orage qui tombe, 

D'un pied s’appuyant sur la trombe, 

Et d'un bras soutenant les cieux. 

Victor Hugo — Odes. 



Italian. 

I. 

1. State the origin of the Italian language. 

2. To what century do we trace the earliest genuine Italian? 

3. State the time when the Italian language in prose commenced to be used. 

4. Who gave the first model of pure and elegant Italian prose ? 

5. When does the Divine Commedia seem to have been commenced ? 

6. Which of the Italian poets had most influence over the taste of his age, and who, more 
than any other, also gave stability to the Italian language ? 

1 • What is the origin of the Italian definite and indefinite articles ? 

8. Who is considered the best Italian tragic writer, and when did he live ? 

9. State what you know of Dante's life and writings. 

10. Describe the state of the Italian literature during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

IL 

1. When is the definite article used in Italian before the words “Sionor ” and “Sionora," 
and when not ? 

2. When do the possessive pronouns refuse the definite article in Italian ? 

3. When are the personal pronouns attached to the verb so as to form one word witfy 
them ? Is there no exception ? 

4. How do the Italians render the English word “some" before a noun, and how at the- 
end of a phrase not followed by a noun, as, for example, “ J have some ?" 

5. Is the past participle changeable in Italian— how and when ? 
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6. Which are the prepositions drawn together with the definite article in Italian, and 
when are both words drawn together so as to form but one ? 

7. In what essential does the construction of an Italian phrase differ from that of an 
English one ? 

III. 

Translate into Italian : — 

Does man require strength in order sincerely to humiliate himself, and to acknowledge 
himself a sinner? Is it not true that, in general, we pass our youth in' vanity, and that, 
instead of using all our efforts to advance in the career of good, we spend a great part of 
it in degrading ourselves ? There are exceptions ; but I confess that they do not affect 
my humble self. It is no merit of mine to be discontented with myself. When one sees 
a torch giving forth more smoke than light, it does not require much candour to say that 
it does not burn well. 

Silvio Pellico — Le mie Prigioni. 



Translate into English : — 

Io ho pensato un nuovo modo per allevare un mio figliuolo, e voglio .comunicarlo a voi, 
percke so vi pare che I’usauza possa essere di qualche utilita, pubblichiate la mia intenzione. 
L’ho mantenuto pritna alle scuole tutto quel tempo che m’e paruto a proposito, perck’egli 
facesse quel profito ch’io desidcrava. Ma non crediate gia ch'io gli avessi trovati maestridi 
rettorica o d'altre arti che inseguino a favellare, le quali a noi uomini di privata condizione 
non giovauo punto ; e vengono di rado adoperate, quando non dehberiamo d’essere avvocati, 
o divenire predicatori. In quello scambio l'ho fatto ammaestrare in varie lingue; tanto egli 
favella speditamente la inglese, la francese, la tedesca e la grcca, quella peru che volgarmente 
si parla, non quella d’Omero ne di Platone. 

Boccaccio — II Pecamerone. 

V. 

Voi ch’ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quiei sospiri, ond’io nodriva il core 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 

Quand’era in parte altr’uom da quel ch’io sono. 

Del vario stile in ch'io piango c ragiono. 

Fra le vane speranze, e’l van dolore, 

Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 

Spero trovar pieta non che perdono ! 

Ma hen vegg’or, si come al popol tntto 
Favola fui gran tempo : onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno 

E del mio vaneggiar vergogna el frutto 
E’l pentirsi, e'l conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mondo e breve sogno 

Petrarca — Sonetti. 

Course ii. — English Philology and Criticism. — Examiner, Rev. C. F. Parley, A.M. 

1. In what localities is the modern Frisian language to be found? 

2. The most characteristic difference between the Saxon and Icelandic languages lies in 
the peculiar position of the definite article in the latter. Explain this. 

3. According to Dr. Latham, the Celtic language is deficient in the ordinary means of 
expressing case. What provision is made for this deficiency ? Give examples. 

4. Adduce specimens of hybrids in the English language, and of legitimate words taking 
the appearance of hybrids. 

5. The word etymology is susceptible of a double meaning. State the two meanings and 
exemplify them. 

. 6. Explain the difference between artificial and natural gender. 

7. It is a common notion that the genitive form “ Father’s,” is contracted from “ Father 
his.” Give the various arguments to show that the notion is unfounded. 

• 8. State the sources of the English articles “ a,” “ an,” and “ the,” and show that those 
sources are common also to the German, Danish, French, Italian, and Spanish articles. 

9. Give an account of the word “ quoth,” in English and Anglo-Saxon. 

10. Criticise Darwin as a poet. 

29 th September, 1854, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Course ii. — English Philology and Criticism — Examiner, Rev. C. F. Parley, A.M 

1. Mention the origin of the prefix " y,” and state the chief facts on the subject. 

■ 2. A reflected personal pronoun is not to he found in the English language ; how is this 
•deficiency provided for ? 

3. Which case in English, and which in Anglo-Saxon, is the absolute case. 
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4. Explain the “Suggestive Style” in composition and its uses, according to Archbishop 
Whately’s views on the subject. 

5. State some of Archbishop Whately’s reasons for believing that the adoption of a system 
of rules for “argumentative composition” is useful. 

6. Institute a comparison between the literature of Queen Anne’s reign and that of the 
19th century. 



ZOth September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Logics. — Examiner, Rev. James M‘ Cosh, LL.D. 

1. State the names, and, in a general way, the contents of the books of Aristotle’s Organon. 
In which of these does he speak of the foundation on which demonstration ultimately 
rests ? What is his doctrine on this subject ? 

2. What is the difference between analytic and synthetic judgments? With which of 
these has logic to do ? 

3. What is the nature of the numerically definite syllogism introduced by Prof, de 
Morgan ? It being admitted that the reasoning- is correct in every such syllogism, what 
objections have been taken to its introduction into formal logic ? Do these objections 
seem to you to be valid ? 

4. Can you state the classification of the ultimate laws of thought propounded by 
those modern logicians who represent logic as the science of the necessary laws of thought? 

5. What is the principle of sufficient reason ? Has it, or has it not, a logical value. 

6. What is the table of logical judgments, according to Sir W. Hamilton? What 
according to Mr. Thomson (in Outlines of the Laws of Thought) ? 

7. What is the general canon of the syllogism, according to these logicians ? How many 
moods do they admit ? What is the canon of the second figure ? 

8. What are the principal ideas and conceptions necessarily involved in physical investi- 
gation, but which, according to Whewcll, cannot he had from experience ? 

9. What are the principal points of difference between Whewell and Mill as to the 
nature of induction ? 

10. When Kepler, being in possession of a scries of facts as to the planet Mars, 
announced that it moved in an elliptic orbit, was he, or was he not, performing an act of 
induction ? 

1 1. What is the nature of an empirical law ? 

12. In what sense may we admit, and in what sense deny, the existence of chance ? 
What is meant by probability in the mathematical doctrine of probabilities ? 

30 th September, 1S54, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 

1. What are the distinguishing points of difference between Plato and Aristotle, especially 
as to Ideas and Forms? 

2. What are the categories of Aristotle ? What are the categories of Kant ? What 
reduction of them, or improved generalization, is proposed by Cousin ? Had Aristotle and 
Kant the same object in view in forming these categories? 

3. What is truth ? What is the criterion of truth ? What account does Locke give of 
the nature of knowledge? What are Kant’s views on this subject? Can there be a 
material or objective criterion of truth ? 

4. What is the distinction between a priori and a posteriori principles ? Supposing 
that there are a priori principles in the mind, how are the} r to be found out, and their 
nature determined ? What is Kant’s method of determining them in his “ Critick of Pure 
Reason ?” 

5. State the distinction, as drawn by Cousin and others, between the logical and chrono- 
logical order of our necessary or a priori ideas ? Are you prepared to criticise it ? 

6. What are Kant’s contradictions of pure reason ? Do you consider them real contra- 
dictions ? Or may they not be merely contradictions in his mode of stating them ? 

7. What is the nature and office of the practical reason of Kant? Could the objections 
urged by Kant against the validity (objective) of the speculative reason he turned against 
the practical reason ? But are these objections valid ? 

8. State the view of Locke, the view of Kant, the view of Schelling or of Hegel, in 
regard to the infinite? 

9. A mariner lets down a sounding line a thousand fathoms into the ocean, and yet has 
not reached the ground, but he does not, therefore, conclude that the ocean has no bottom. 
Again, the mind tries to conceive of a star many thousand leagues distant in space ; 
but when it has reached the point where its conceptive power ceases, it believes that 
there must be a space beyond. Why does the mind, in the one case, refrain from 
concluding that the ocean has no bottom, while in the other it believes that space has 
no limit? 

10. What is Brown’s doctrine in regard to the nature of perception ? Are you prepared 
to criticise it ? 

11. What are the opposite opinions which have been maintained in regard to the view 
which Locke took of the nature of the ideas entertained or contemplated by the mind when 
engaged in sense-perception ? State, in particular, the opposite opinions, on this subject, 
of Reid and Stewart, on the one hand, and of Brown, on the other. 
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12. State some of the principal views which have been entertained and defended as to 
the idea and. nature of the Beautiful ? Criticise the doctrine of those who resolve beauty 
into association of ideas ? Who are the principal defenders of this doctrine ? 



2nd October, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

J urisprudence. — Examine)', William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. The word law is, in the English language, used to express two distinct ideas, which 
in some other languages are expressed by distinct words. 

2. Contrast Lord Bacon’s maxims with respect to appeals with those of Bentham. 

3. What is the meaning of Bentham’s term, Integrality of a Code of Laws ? and how 
does he answer the objection that it is not possible to provide for all cases in a code ? 

4. What, according to Bentham, are the chief securities for testimony ? 

5. What is the general principle with respect to the regulation of the jurisdiction of 
tribunals? and are there any special cases of exceptions to this principle ? 

6. Should the cost of prosecuting and of defending prisoners be in any case defrayed by 
the public ? and if so, on what principle ? 

7. What is the present state of the law with respect to the registration of deeds and 
charges on land in Ireland ? To what extent is it conformable with the principles on 
which a general register should be constructed ? 

8. What is the present state of the law with respect to Savings Banks in Ireland, and 
what changes are required to give adequate security to depositors ? 

9. What is the difference between the law of Scotland and the law of Ireland with 
respect to leasing power? and what effect is this difference calculated to produce? 

10. The law with respect to the use of unstamped conveyances in evidence is at variance 
with the fundamental principles of Jurisprudence with respect to the reception of testimony; 
and is also inconsistent with the policy of the Statute of Frauds ? 

11. It is objected that the recent change in the law, by which the evidence of the 
plaintiff and defendant is admitted, leads to an increase of perjury. If this objection be 
correct, is it a sufficient reason for restoring the old rule of law ? 

12. Give a sketch of the present state of the science of Jurisprudence in England, and 
on the Continent. 



2nd October, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Political Economy. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. Give an account of the changes which have taken place in the standard of value in 
England since the Conquest, and state what is the present standard of value. 

2. On what causes does it depend whether the discovery of gold in Australia will have 
any permanent effect upon prices in England, and in what way can such an effect be 
counteracted ? 

3. Adam Smith says — " In reality high profits tend much more to raise the price of 
work than high wages.” What argument does he use in support of this proposition, and 
state your opinion of its validity ? 

4. What inference does Adam Smith deduce from the fact that bankruptcies are most 
frequent in the most hazardous trades, and is his inference correct ? 

5. Adam Smith states that whilst the interest of the landlord and the labourer is in 
accordance with the interest of the community at large, the interest of the capitalist is at 
variance with it. Prove or disprove this proposition. 

6. Mr. Senior says, even if speculation in the funds were attended with no expense, it is 
mathematically certain that it could in the aggregate afford no profit, as what is gained by 
one must be lost by another. Is this correct ? and if so, how do you account for the pro- 
fession of stockbroker ? 

' 7. What is the true way of estimating the advantages which the French and English 
would enjoy from a perfect free trade in wine and linen ? 

8. Show from this Mr. Mills’ error as to the effects of international trade,, and show also 
the fallacy of the theory that free trade is beneficial only in case of reciprocity. 

9. Explain the distinctions which mark a bank of issue, a bank of deposit, and a bank of 
discount, respectively, and show in what way profit is made in each case ? 

10. What is the difference between the English system of bankers making advances on 
bills of exchange, and the Scotch system of advances on cash accounts ? 

11. It is objected to an income tax, that the emoluments of a professional man, whose 
income lasts only for his life, is unfairly taxed in proportion to the tax which falls on land, 
the income of which is perpetual. Prove or disprove this objection. 

12. On what principle should the limit of taxation be fixed in the case of an income tax, 
and should the whole income, or the excess above the limit, be taxed ? 



27 th September, 1854, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F.T.C.D. 

1. Assuming as the unit of density the density, of water, which weighs 62‘5 lbs. per 
cubic foot, and assuming 1 ton as the unit of weight, what is the corresponding unit of 
volume ? 
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2. Show that a body’s moment of inertia plays the same part in its angular motions as 
its mass in motions of translation. 

3. (a) If A, B, and C represent the attractions exercised by a solid ellipsoid on three 
material points, placed respectively at the end of the three semiaxes, a, b, c, show that 

ABC 
a * b + e ” 4 ’ rp 

p being the density of the solid. 

- (6) Show that B and C, which act on the points at the extremities of the mean and least 
semiaxes, may be represented geometrically by certain quantities furnished by the corres- 
ponding focal conics, (Mac Cullagh). 

4. (a) State and prove Yvori’s theorem, and (b) from it deduce M'Laurin’s, namely, that 

two confocal ellipsoids attract an external point in the same direction and with forces pro- 
portional to the attracting masses. 1 

5. (a) State the principle of virtual velocities in all its extent — i.e., as applied to a system 
of points whose motions are connected by any given number of equations, L=0 L 1 — 0 &c 

(£) Apply this principle to determine the condition of equilibrium of two smooth spheres 
resting respectively on two smooth inclined planes, and connected together either by a 
rod or a string, according as the planes face each other, or lie back to back, and the con- 
necting rod or string being supposed, successively, elastic and non-elastic. 

6. (a) State D’Alembert’s principle hi all its extent, and show that it furnishes for even- 
point of a system as many equations as there are independent co-ordinates. 

(b) Applying this principle to the case of two smooth spheres, resting respectively on 
two inclined planes, and connected by an inextensible string, show that their motion con- 
forms to the equation 

cos 0 — m ! cos O' \ 

r= 2 \ ) +ct + cl 

and express the tension of the string in terms of the masses m, m>, and of the impressed 
forces, moj and m l w 1 . 

7. (a) A solid body swings on a horizontal axis. Show that if its line of centres of 
oscillation be made a new axis of suspension, the time of oscillation will be unaltered. 

(6) Where must the axis be placed, in order that the time of oscillation may be a 
minimum. 



8. (a) What is meant by the “ central ellipsoid ” corresponding to each point in a solid 
body ? 

(6) Show that when such a body hangs on a fixed point, the axis of the rotation which a 
couple produces in it is the conjugate diameter to the plane of the couple in the central 
ellipsoid corresponding to the point of suspension. 

9. (a) Show that the motion of a projectile in air is expressed by the differential equations 



( 1 . V cos a 
V COS a 



g_ 

jfc* 



ds 



ff cos 



ds da 



where a is the varying angle of deration, and Ic. the particular velocity at which the resist- 
ance of the air would equal the weight of the projectile. 

(b) Hence deduce the equation of the trajectory in the form 



-*(p) 



d 2 cos 2 0 

and, for the velocity, the equation 

& _ + p) 

F (p) 

p being tan a, and a the initial value of v. 

.10- A floating body is slightly disturbed from its position of equilibrium. 
vis viva, in any position, is 

=— g P h'C- — gp (bh 2 + a Y) G 2 + c, 



Show that the 



where p is the density of the fluid, b the area of the section of floatation, K the depth to 
which the centre of this section is depressed below the surface, p V the weight of the 
floating body, a the distance of the centre of gravity of the body from the centre of gravity 
of the displaced fluid, b h? the moment of inertia of the section of floatation, with respect 
to the lrne in which this section is cut by the horizontal section through its centre of 
gravity, and c a constant determined by the initial circumstances of the body. 

(b) Deduce from the above equation the conditions under which the equilibrium of the 
body will be stable. 



27dt September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Optics, Heat, And Electricity. — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F.T.C.D. 

1. (a) Show that in a spherical reflector the least circle of spherical aberration has its 

r i (o — r) 2 x 3 

radius =i— 

r. being the semi-aperture ; and (6) that the distance of the plane of this circle from the 
geometric focus is = £ longitudinal aberration of extreme ray. 

2. (a) Show that in order to achromatize one lens by another their focal lengths must be 
proportional to the dispersive powers of their respective materials. 
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( 6 ) Assuming tin’s, what must he the curvature of the second surface of a double concave 
lens of flint glass, the first surface of which has a radius of 18 inches, and is ground to fit 
one surface of a double convex lens, the second surface of which is 24 inches. 

Note. — The dispersive powers of flint and crown class are in the ratio of 3 : 4. 

3. Let a /3 be the co-ordinates of a point in a rav of light, incident at x y, on a refracting 
curve, F (x, y)=0. Show that — 

( a — x) dx + ( fi—y) dy + ^ (a'-x) dx + (P'~y) dy 
P ' p 

is the equation of the refracted ray, a /3', being its running co-ordinates, and p, p, the 
lengths taken on the incident and refracted rays. 

( 6 ) Hence find the equation to a surface that will refract parallel rays accurately to’ a 
point, and show that by the combination of spheroidal with plane or spherical surfaces, it is 
always possible to construct a lens which shall be perfectly aplanatic for parallel rays. 

4. (a) Show that the differential equation of the motion of heat in a x-ing, is of the form — 



d v drv 

v being the temperature at the point x, and k and X being functions of the section, specific 
heat, exterior aud interior conductivity, &c. 

( 6 ) Prove that for high values of t the integral of this equation becomes — 

\ t / . a , x\ I — Xf 

v—<c + e 1 ^cism_ + ocos-J> e 

r being the radius of the ring. 

(c) From the form of this solution deduce the fact, that the sum of the temperatures at 
the extremities of any diameter is the same for all diameters. 

5. The total action of two elements of different cui’rents on each othei’, is a function of 
their mutual distance and of their relative directions. Give the experiments and successive 
steps of analysis, by which this function is completely determined. 

2 8th September, 1834, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Astronomy, Mechanical and Geometrical. — Examiner, George F. Shaw, F. T. C.D. 

1 . (a) Supposing the undisturbed lunar orbit to be circular, show that the sun’s dis- 
turbing force converts it, relatively to the earth, into an oval having its minor axis in 
70 



sysigy, and (b) the ratio of its axes = 



09* 



2. Show that the motion of the Nodes of the lunar orbit (supposed circular) is expressed 
by the differential equation 

- 4 ^-= — yffl 2 ( 1 + cos. 2 (0 -m 0 )— cos. 2 ( 0 — N)— cos. 2 (»i 0 — N), 
do 4 ! 

and hence deduce the mean value of the motion in question to be= 



/ 3 9 

"IT" 1 -32™ 



_27 . 
'' 128 ? ‘ 



1 + &c. ) 0 






3. Let V be the potential of a system of masses (in', m", m", &c.) with respect to a 
given material point m. Displace this point in any direction (along the line l, suppose), 
and show that 

— = Attraction of m', m", &c., on m, estimated along the line l. 
d l 

4. From the preceding, or independently, show that in the equations of motion of a 
disturbed planet, viz.- 



d 2 x (M + ni) d R 
dt- + r A X + dx 



d 3 y 

dt 



+ &c.= 



dz s 
-77T+& C.= 
dt- 



the disturbing function R may be assumed to be 

2 (A 'p') + Y, 

where A', A", &c., l'epresent the attractions of in', m", &c., on the sun; p, p", &c., the 
projections of the radius vector of the disturbed planet on those of the disturbing ; and V 
the potential above mentioned. 

5. In preparing to form the differential equation of the moon’s radius vector, it is neces- 
sary to reduce the terms sin. 2 ( 0 — 0 ) and cos. 2 ( 0—0 ), respectively, to 

sin. | (2- 2 ra) 0— 2/3 j — 2 e' sin. |(2— m) 6—p—a' j- + 2 e' sin. j (2—3 m) 0— 3 ft + a’ j 
and 

cos. ( ( 2 — 2 m) 0 — 2/3 J —2 cos. |( 2 -m) 0-li—d j + 2 e' cos.j (2-3 m) 0—3/3 + O' J- 
Perfoi-m this reduction. 

6 . Prove that the effect of the term 

^brnecos. j (2— 2m— c) 0 — 2/3 + a j- 

in the moon’s radius vector is equivalent to certain changes in the eccentricity of the orbit 
and the longitude of the perigee. 

7. Given a star’s declination and right ascension ; investigate the problem at what day 
in the year it will appear on the horizon of a given terrestrial place, the sun being at the 
same instant a given number of degrees (<f) below the horizon. 
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8. Suppose a small error to be made in observing tbe altitude of a star, find the conse- 
quent error made in sidereal time ; and derive hence the practical rule, that observations 
for finding the apparent time should be taken when the star is on or near the prime vertical. 
9- Let 6 be the elongation of an inferior planet when it appears stationary. Show that 



R and r being the radii of the Earth and planet : and x being defined by the equation 
x 2 r 
r 2 It 

and derive hence a geometrical construction for determining the stationary points. 



2nd October , 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Rev. Robert Carmichael, A.M., F-T.C.D. 

1. The roots of the equation a 3 — px- + qx—r=0, being supposed to be in arithmetic 
progression, find them. 

2. If D be the discount, and I the interest, on £P for any time, prove that 

l _ 1 _ 

D~P + I ' 

3. Investigate the formula by which the present value of an annuity, which is to con- 
tinue a given number of years, is calculated. 

4. n balls, three of which are marked, being thrown into a bag, calculate the probability 
that the three balls first drawn are those marked. 

5. Fifteen persons take then- places by lot at a round table, calculate the probability 
that two particular persons do not occupy contiguous places. 

6. Prove that in any plane triangle 

tan & A s—b 
tan £ B~” s— a' 

7. Prove similai-ly that in any spherical triangle 

tan | A sin ( s — 6) 
tan A B~sin (s— a)’ 

8. Investigate the formula for the radius of torsion in any curve of double curvature. 

9. Transform 

DJV + D 2 V + DrV = 0 

into a function of r, 0, <p, where 

x=r cos 0, y=r sin 0 cos <j > , z=r sin 0 sin <p. 

10. If U be an homogeneous function in x, y, z, of the m* degree, prove that 

x D r U + y D„U + z D.U=m U. 



2nd October, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mathematics — Examiner, Rev ■ Robert- Carmichael, A.M., F-T.GD. 

1. Investigate the partial differential equation to cylindrical surfaces. 

2. Find the degree of the developable whose arete de rebroussement is the intersection of 
two surfaces of the ml h and n"‘ degrees, respectively. 

3. Investigate the equation of the diametral conic of a curve of the n a degree. 

4. Prove that the envelope of the polars of the various points on the conic section 



taken with regard to the conic section 

TT=w, + m, + Wo = 0, 

is given by 

(a D* U) 2 + (6 D„ TJ) 2 = (u, + 2u 0 y 

5. More generally, prove that the envelope of the polar planes of the various points on 
.the surface 



a m b m c m 

•taken with regard to the surface 

U=1t n + W„.,+ . . . + Mi + Uo— 0 

is given by 

(a D* TJ) + (6 D„U) + (c DJO)”" =( - 1 )™ + 2« M + . . n «„)” *. 

6. If the equation to a surface be 

U=M n + m„., + . . . + «, + M 0 =O 

show that the perpendicular from the origin upon the tangent plane at any point is given 
by the formula 

p__ m m .! + 2 m^+ . . . + n u 0 



7. Find 



c dx 



[(D,U) 2 + (D y D) 2 +(D,U) 2 ]i 
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' 8. Find J* <T“ cos rxdx . 

9. The value of the definite integral. 

fdxfdyfd:... C* »* *“>•>. ... 

bein^ given in terms of a, b, c, &c., show that we can at once determine the value of 
C dx j* dy. f* dz . . . F (<f> + x + 1 + &c.) . a ^ . b x . c v . 
the quantities afb, c, &c., being supposed independent of the limits of the integral. 

27 Ih September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy Examiner, George F . Shaw, F . T . C . D . 

- 1. How is the refractive power of a given fluid ascertained experimentally ? 

• 2 . This being known, how is the dispersive power deduced ? 

3. Describe the process by which M. Dumas determines the density of a vapour. 

4. With a balance, weights, and Nicholson’s hydrometer uugraduated, show how to tako 

the specific gravities of fluids. . , , , 

5. Describe the weight-thermometer, and its use ; also show how its constants aie aeter- 

m 'o e< State the use of each component part of the common electrical machine, avoiding m 
your statement all hypotheses concerning the existence of one or more electrical fluids. 

T. Describe some of the experiments which illustrate the mutual actions ot magnets and 
electric currents ; and show that those can be explained by the actions of currents on each 

0t 8^' Describe. Groves’s, Smoe's, and Daniell’s batteries, and point out the advantages that 
they respectively possess over the ordinary zinc and copper arrangements. 

a State the law of density of a number of elastic fluids confined in the same space, and 
describe the effect which a suspension of this law would produce in the condition oi the 

atmospheie. ^ prin(jiplo of i£ 0nt g 0 lfier’s hydraulic ram, and draw a longitudinal section 
of the machine. 

2S th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examine)', Edmund Ronalds, Pli . D . 

1 How is the atomic volume of a substance ascertained, and what law has been observed 
by Kopp with reference to the atomic volumes of many isoraorphus bodies ? 

2 . Give some instances of the class of phenomena attributed to what has been teimed 

'‘T'Statotta composition of the oxides of chlorine, and the reaction which ensues when 
oil of vitriol is added to chlorate of potash. . - . , » 

4. How much chlorine gas should he obtained by the use of 100 grains of peroxide ol 

manganese? U.B.-E^niv. of Manganese, 27-67 

„ Chlorine, . 35 - 5 

» Oxygen, . 8- 

5. How would you make a quantitative analysis of iron-ammonia-alum (NH. 0, SO,+ 

F< 6. 0 if th?'ail^if°f ) a specimen of felspar yielded the following quantities in 100 parts, 
what composition would you ascribe to the mineral . 

Silica ««[1 

Alumina • • 

Potash, with a trace of soda and loss, 14- 1 4 
Lime °' 60 



N.B. — Equiv. of Silicium, 

„ Aluminum, 

„ Potassium, 

„ Calcium, 

Oxygen, 



100-00 
. 21-35 
. 1369 
. 39- 
. 20 - 



7. Explain by means of symbols, the reaction which occurs when 6 equivs. of sulphur are 

fused with 1 equiv. of yellow prussiate of potash. , . . 

8. Ammonia is the type of a series of organic bases. Name some bodies belonging to 
this class, stating tbe manner in which they are related to ammonia. 

9. What two views are entertained by different authors respecting the composition ot the 

compound acids which result from the action of acids on alcohol? ln 

10.. What general law has been observed with reference to the boding points of homolo- 

g° 1 1 ^ The composition of Benzol being C„ H„ and that of Benzoic acid, C„H S 0 J} HO, 
explain the mode of obtaining the former from the latter substance, the substitution! which 
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occurs when Benzol is converted into nitro-benzol, and the mode discovered by Zinin of 
obtaining Aniline from that product. 

12. How do you obtain the iodide of ethyl; and for the production of what substances 
has it recently been employed ? 

29<7i September, 1854, 9 o'clock, ci.m. 

Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Dickie. 

1. Describe the differences between the Bimana and Quadrumana in reference to external 
characters, more particularly in skeleton and teeth. 

2. Describe the general characters of the skeleton in Aves, as contrasted with Mammalia. 

3. State the relative importance of branchial organs in classification, and illustrate by 
examples derived from Yortobrata and Invertebrata. 

4. State the peculiarities in the distribution of Cheiroptera and Reptilia in the United 
Kingdom. 

BOTANY. 

1. Give a general account of the Linniean system of classification, and state objections 
which may be urged against it, illustrating by examples. 

2. Describe the true nature of the parts called connective, arillus, style, stigma, placenta, 
dissepiment. 

3. Give a summary of the opinions entertained regarding the physiology of fecundation. 

4. State the general distribution of Palmacete, Cactacea;, Salicacece, and Saxifragacem. 

Elements op Palaeontology, Crystallography, and Mineralogy. 

29 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Examiner, Frederick M‘Coy, F.G.S.L., Hon. F.C.P.S. 

1. Describe the general structure of Trilobites, give their zoological affinities, and name 
the formations characterized by their presence. 

2. Mention some genera of Crinoidea peculiar to silurian, devonian, carboniferous, and 
cretaceous rocks, respectively. 

3. Give the. generic characters of some genera of Cephalopods, ranging from the earliest 
geological periods to the present day, and of some characterizing the chalk, the trias, and 
devonian series, respectively. 

4. What relation do angles between normals to crystalline faces bear to the interfacial 
angles ? 

5. Give the relative proportions and inclinations of the crystallographic axes in all the 
systems of crystallization, and their relations to the optic axes. 

_ 6- If the surface of the sphere of projection be divided into eight triangles by three great 
circles passing through the poles of the cubes (L. 0.0, 0.1. 0,0. 0.1 of Miller, or co O oo of 
Naumann), where will the poles of G (1.1.1. of Miller), of co O (1.0.1. of Miller), and the 
hemihedral form ^ be found ? 

7. Normals to the faces of co O co make 90" with each other in the Tessera! system, what 
then must be the angles between normals to co O, and normals to co O co ? 

8. To what crystalline system does the very common mineral represented by the formula 

KSi 3 + A l Si 3 , belong ? What change of crystallization is produced by substituting N for 
the potash ? 

9. State your views (with the chemical and- physical grounds) as to the value of the 
electro-negative and the electro-positive constituents respectively for the systematic 
arrangement of minerals. 



EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 

27th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Describe the difference, at common law, between title by descent and title by 
^ooV\ aSe ’ an<a sta * e kp w a limitation in a conveyance (executed before the 31st December, 
1833,) to a grantor himself or liis heirs, operates in relation to the estate created by it, 
and how, if the conveyance has been executed since the 31st December, 1833. 

2. From whom is a descent to be traced, according to the 3 & 4 William IV., c. 106, 
and who is by that act to be considered the purchaser ? As between vendor and purchaser, 
upon whom does the onus of providing that the person assumed to be last entitled, really 
was so ; or has the second section of the Statute made any difference in practice in this 
respect ? 

.3-_ Could a chattel interest he created in futuro at common law ? In what modes, and 
within what limits, may a freehold interest be now created in futuro? Explain the 
technical reasons which were opposed to abeyance of the inheritance ? 

4. What is merger ? A man entitled to a term of years in possession becomes seized of 
the freehold in the same land in right of his wife, — does the term merge in, the freehold ? 

5. In what cases is the widow of a man solely seized of a reversion in fee. in land 
expectant upon the determination of a lease entitled to dower ? State the requisites 
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to right to dower, previously to, and since the passing of the Statute 3 & 4 William IV., 

° 6.^ How may a power appendant be extinguished ? A seized for life, remainder to B in 
tail with remainder to the heirs of A, with a power to A to jointure an after-taken wife ; 

A conveys all his estate to trustees for the benefit of his creditors. Can he exercise the 

is a mortgage of chattels valid, notwithstanding that the possession of them 
continues in the mortgagor? Is there, in this respect, any distinction between such a 
nossession by a mortgagor liable to the bankrupt laws, and one not so ? 

1 8. What precaution is necessary to be observed by the assignee of a chose in action to 
complete his title under the assignment ? . 

9 What covenants are trustees usually required to enter into ! 

10 What is a donatio mortis causa ? Specify the requisites of a valid one. . 

11. Devise of land to A for life, with remainder from and after lus decease to the right 

heirs' of B in fee. Is this remainder a vested or contingent one ? and if contingent, why 
is it so ? 

J crisprudence. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. What is the first dignity of the law, according to Lord Bacon ? 

2. In what way does Lord Bacon propose to treat obsolete laws ? 

3' ‘What are the steps which he recommends for the compilation of the statute law . 

4. He describes a three-fold way of providing for omitted cases. 

5 M‘Culloch says, “ Governments have therefore precisely the same interest as their 
subjects in facilitating production, inasmuch as its increased facility affords the means 
of adding to the quantity of produce at their disposal, without really adding to the weight 
of taxation.” What is the theory of government implied in this statement, and what is the 

objectmn^to i^s James answer the objections made to Grotius for quoting 

the opinions of poets and orators in support of his propositions in Jj^Fude^ 

7. What is Sir James Mackintosh’s view of the order in which Grotius investigates the 

91 WhL° ^ethffot? sources of the common law enumerated by Reddie? 

9. Bentham describes civil law as required as a basis of criminal law. Is this the chiet 

PlU l P 0. By what mean's, according to Bentham, have the judges mitigated the rigour of the 

“nTn what way does Sis Samuel Romilly proto that the decisions of the common law are 
not necessarilv in accordance with justice and leason . . , . 

12. Sir Robert Peel’s consolidation of the Jury Laws affords an illustration of the benefits 
of judicious codification. 

27 th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, a.m. 

Equity. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

behal^of an ^oi^he’breach^f^^'onto^t 

the right to 8 enforce a^rene^ai e of°a\^a^con^^g a covenant for perpetual 

lanlb to be parthioned are the subject of a mortgage, is the mortgagee a necessary party to 

a l P wS“^iction does a Court of Eqmto “g 

testaments Does it e=^-d to de " ^y SL"or a Jill of 

other Courts ? legacies from a parent to a child, or a testator in 

"* beqUeSb 

and bequests to a stranger? (Mills J- conditions is ’a married woman’s separate 

T A married woman, entitled to pin ^ P ’ U 

money to remain uupaad ; how a “ d t ‘ Lportant changes made in the pro- 

eeedings^^tlmComtjT^the^Court of Chancery Regulation Act (Ireland), 1850. 

CotrnoN am. Ca.M ra iLLAW.-£»«-,Prb>tor Bamj. 

1 What premises are subject to the common law maim. “Ewery man’s house rs hrs 

^ r “‘ 0 

and outer door being open or shut? ■ . - -H 2 - 
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3. In -what, in particular, does the liability of an ostensible, differ from that of a dormant 

partner, for the partnership debts ? 1 

4. What kinds of concealment operate to vitiate a contract ? Illustrate them by the 

instance of a contract of insurance. ^ 

5. By what court are offences committed on the high seas cognizable ? 

6. In how many penalties may a person be convicted for offences alleged to be committed 
on the same day, by exercising his ordinary calling on a Sunday, contrary to the 7 Wm 
III., c. 17- 

7. Define the offence of conspiracy. Can a conspirator be tried singly ? To justify a 
conviction, is it necessary that an act should be proved to have been done in pursuance of 
the conspiracy ? 

8. What is a libel ? To entitle an individual to proceed by way of criminal information 
rather than indictment for a libel, what should the affidavit upon which the application to 
the court for the rule is grounded particularly contain ? 

9. Can there be a summary conviction before justices at common law without the inter- 

vention of a jury? In the absence of express exemption by statute, what are the legal 
requisites of a conviction before justices ? h 



Civil Law — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1 . Enumerate the sources of the Roman law. 

2. What is the definition of Justice given in the Institutes ? 

3. What is Justinian’s definition of the law of nations? 

4. What are the requisites of customary law ? 

5. The definition of servitude in the Roman law contains a censure on slavery. 

6. What is the distinction between matrimonium and contubernium ? 

7. What is the meaning of the word universitas in the Roman law ? 

8. What was the rule of prescription established by Justinian ? 

9. Which is a nuncupative will, and in what manner does the Roman law require it to be 

established ? 1 

10. Explain the nature of the contract called mandate. 

11. What is the difference between piynus and hypotheca ? 

12. What is the nature of n auticum ftenus, and to what does it correspond in the 

English law ? 1 

28th. September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Pleading, Practice, and Evidence — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. What kind of pica is that of the “ Statute of Limitations”? 

2. Describe the replication “ de injuria,” and state the kinds of plea to which it is a 
proper replication. 

3. Describe the plea “ puis, darrein continuance.” 

4. How is the right of filing a replication restricted by the 16th and 17th of the Queen, 
c. 113, sec. 48 ? 

5. How many larcenies may be charged by the same indictment to have been committed 
by the prisoner ? 

- u State the averments necessary in a plea of justification of a libel, under the 6th and 
7th ofthe Queen, sec. 6. Cau this plea he 2 >leaded to an indictment for a seditious libel ? 

* • ?°Y 1S non -j°hider of a person who is a necessary party to an action, as plaintiff’ 
or defendant, now to be taken advantage of? I-Iow should it have been done previously 
to the 1st January, 1854 ? 

Describe the action of scire facias. In what cases is an application to the court for 
iiberty to issue a writ of scire facias, to revive a judgment, necessary ? What statements 
shoul d t he affidavit on which such an application is grounded contain? 

9. _ What class of questions are all witnesses privileged from answering ? To what class 
of witnesses does the protection which the law affords to confidential communications 
extend . Does it include statements made by a patient to his medical attendant? 

10 Under what circumstances may a witness refer to a written document to refresh his 
memory l 

was tlle principle of the decision in the case of “ Omichund v. Barker:” 

Wzlles, 53S ? 

of the^ain^’°t'tl t ? eS ^ aSS ^° 1 ' meme rates > ^ ar the judgment in ejectment evidence 



Constitutional, Colonial, and International Law — Examiner, William Neilson 
Hancock, LL.D. 

1. Define Constitutional Law. 

2. What circumstance made the power of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, although so arbi- 
trary to individuals, not so dangerous to the nation at large ? 

to peraonal Hbe% natUie ° f ^ Habeas Cor P us Act, and the extent of protection it gives 

t’ Bywhatprovimpn of the English Law is the independence of the judges secured ? 

5. What is the basis of the law in colonies like Australia, which consist of unoccupied 
ground peopled by British subjects? ; 
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6. What is the basis of the law in colonies like Guiana, the Mauritius, or Canada, which 
have been obtained from foreign governments by treaty or conquest ? 

P°^ ca ^ P ower ^ least frequently delegated to a subordinate government ? 

8. What are the advantages enunciated by Lewis which a dominant country is supposed 
to derive from a dependency ? and what, in your opinion, is the nature and extent of these 
advantages? 

w ^at name was International Law cultivated amongst the Romans ? 

10. There are three sources of International Law corresponding to the three sources of 
Internal Law. 

11. At what time, and in what place, was the Consolato del mare compiled, and to what 
circumstance does it owe its merits ? 



12. What principle of International Law was involved in the 
and the American expedition to Japan ? 



English war against China 



HONOR EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 

29 tk September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. When it is said that a title commencing sixty years back is sufficient, is there any, and 
what, distinction taken between the title to the possession and the title to the reversion ? 

2. Previously to the passing of the Statute 3 & 4 William IV., c. 27, secs. 21 & 22, at 
what time did a possession adverse to the issue in tail commence to be adverse to a 
remainder-man or reversioner ? 

3. Explain the principle of “ tacking.” Why is it not operative in Ireland as in England? 

4. What are the requisites of a valid registration of a deed ? 

5. Is the registry of a deed in itself notice of it? 

6. What is the effect of a lease granted by an infant ? 

7. A, possessed of land for a term of years, dies after having duly made his will, whereby 
he appointed B and C his executors. B alone proves the will, and dies, leaving C him 
surviving. The executor of B assigns the term. Is this assignment valid ? 

8. What should be particularly attended to in a mortgage of a ship ? 

9. What is meant by the “ademption of a legacy?” What is a demonstrative legacy? 
In what cases must legacies abate ? 

10. Give an outline of the limitations usual in marriage settlements of real estates. 

11. What were the requisites of a valid devise of freehold estates previously to the 1st 
January, 1838 ? What effect would the taking of a conveyance to uses to bar dower then 
have had upon a previous devise of land, the fee of which the devisor had contracted to 
purchase ? 

12. Where (since the 1st January, 183S) a power is given to appoint by will attested by 
three credible witnesses, are three witnesses essential to a valid execution of the power ? 

Equity and Bankruptcy — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. What would be the effect in equity of an express stipulation in a mortgage deed that 
it should be irredeemable after the expiration of seven years ? 

2. How does the practice of the Court of Chancery in Ireland differ from that in Eng- 
land in the relief granted in foreclosure suits ? 

3. In a suit to foreclose a mortgage in fee, instituted after the death of the mortgagor 
intestate, is it sufficient to make his heir-at-law a party defendant or respondent ? If not, 
why is any other person a necessary party ? 

4. What are acts of bankruptcy ? Enumerate those declared to be such by the 13th & 
14th of the Queen, c. 107. 

5. What constitutes a good “petitioning creditor’s debt?” 

6. What remedy has a mortgagee of the bankrupt’s estate in the Bankrupt Court ? and 
in what respect may it be more beneficial than the relief granted in equity ? 

7. Within what time previously to the issuing of the commission must an act of bank- 
ruptcy have been committed ? 

8. What is necessary to make property in “ the order and disposition” of a trader, at 
the time of an act of bankruptcy, pass to his assignee ? 

9. By whom is the certificate of conformity to be granted? Is there any, and what 
appeal, by and to whom, against the decision of the Court of Bankruptcy granting a cer- 
tificate ? 

29th September, 1854, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Common and Criminal Law. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Describe the writs of certiorari, mandamus, and prohibition. 

2. Who is entitled to sue out and maintain an action of replevin ? For what does it lie? 

3. Explain the rules which regulate the appropriation of payments. A is agent for B, 
and also for C. D, who owes money to B, and also to C, makes a payment generally on 
account of his debts to B and C, not sufficient to discharge both debts ; is A at liberty to 
regulate the application of the payment, at his discretion, between B and C ? 
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4. What are requisites of a guarantee ? Give an instance of a continuing, as distin- 
guished from a temporary, guarantee 

5. What kind of insanity at the time of the commission of a criminal act will justify an 

acquittal on the ground of insanity ? J 

6. Have a grand jury power to ignore a bill of indictment on account of the insanity of 

the party charged ? J 

7. What is the meaning of “ standing mute of malice?” What was the course formerly 

pursued with respect to persons who “ stood mute of malice ?” What is the present 
practice ? 1 

8. What is the meaning of “joining or severing in challenges?” At what time must a 
challenge to the array be made ? and at what time must a challenge to the poll be made ? 



Pleading, Practice, and Evidence. — Examine*', Professor Barry. 

I. What is the meaning of “giving color” in pleading? In what kind of pleas was it 

necessary? 1 1 

. 3 - What is tlle P ]ea of “ autrefois acquit ?” In order to sustain it, is it sufficient to put 
m evidence the record of the first indictment and acquittal ? 1 

3. What is meant hy “arrest of judgment ?” Upon what grounds will judgment in an 
action be now arrested ? ° 1 

. 4. Within what time after the judgment in an action must a proceeding in error to reverse 
it he taken ? 

5- Of what nature are those questions which are called “leading?” When are thev 
prohibited, and when, and by whom, may they bo asked ? ‘ * 

6. What is a view jury ? 

7. What is the doctrine of variance? What is surplusage? 

v',-?' 0 e 1 xten . t * s acceptance of a bill of exchange conclusive evidence as to the 
validity of the drawing ? 

9- Explain the difference between a judgment “in rem” and “in personam?” 

10. What is the difference as to the effect of a judgment tendered in evidence in the 
two cases, where it is a judgment “m rem,” and a judgment “ inter partes ?” 

II. When is the memorial of a registered deed admissible evidence of the deed itself? 

12 . lu what actions are the parties themselves still incompetent as witnesses ? 

3>0th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. Lord Bacon divides preceding writers on law into two classes. What objection does 
he make to each class . and in what way does he suggest that the science of law should be 
treated t 

ponding raneSe^ 1101 ' 11 * 116 k° rd BaC0 “’ t " r ° sourees of uncertainty of laws with corns- 
in PoHtica^Economy? ^ ues ^ ons in Jurisprudence be most clearly distinguished from those 
torii 'tested’'™^ ^ tIW melitS ° f ^“‘ham's writings on pure Jurisprudence be satisfac- 

q, What is the true source of thoso duties which Jurists endeavoured to establish by the 
fiction of considering states as moral persons ? J 

^ Ua “ “• -estigatlons 

l k* ' 7 1 bat time * a “ d f° r lv ! lat period, was Britain governed by the Roman law ? 

8. By whom, and at what tone, was the study of the Roman law revived in England? 
British law ? ^ d ° etnne ° f Pa’s, and to what extent was it introduced into 

S?”* 1 ' d ! at P 2 ? 1 ° f t! l e Homan law was the action of assumpsit derived ? 

}» w 1 eoorts corresponded to the Pasdand Judices at Rome ? 

in» maxm rfEn^lrih hw J,W Prxtonum Jm Oimlembaeguitur, and state the correspond- 

30 tli September, 1854, 2 o'clock, pan. 

Constitutional, Colonial, and International Law. 

Examiner , William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 
ofHemyVil? ““ Em:tationa *° Eo J aI Authority in England at the time of the accession 

of jud“ Se e ^“?“ CipleillTOlTSa “ of “ f C “ 8 

. 3 ' wha * 18 nature and extent of jurisdiction which the Common Law Courts exer- 

rM^^ofthe^^l^tio^wer^ secured EeT °i u i aon <* 1688, and the 
S. What was the difference between Mmicipia and Colonics amongst the Romans? 
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6. In whom is the sovereign power, and in whom is the subordinate government vested, 
in the case of British Colonies, which are called Crown Colonies ? 

7. What was the form of government usual in British Colonies before the American war ? 

8. Under what form of Constitution are the British possessions in the East Indies now 
governed ? 

9- Explain the origin of the Roles cl’Olcron and their influence on the formation of the 
Maritime Law of England. 

10. In what way does Sir James Mackintosh account for the development of Inter- 
national Law in modern times in Europe ? 

11. On what principle of International Law is the war by England and France against 
Russia undertaken ? 

12. In the present war England and France have recognized the principle that free ships 
make free goods, except articles contraband of war. 

(а) To what extent is this a new arrangement on the part of England and France ? 

(б) What arc “ articles contraband of war ?” 

(c) What effect has this principle on the right of search, objected to by the United 
States ? 



EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMA IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 

27 th September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Distinguish corporeal from incorporeal hereditaments, and state the several kinds of 
incorporeal hereditaments. 

2. What is an estate tail? Enumerate the different kinds of estate tail. Give an 
account of the modes, formerly and at present, of barring estates tail. 

3. In what respect does a tenancy in tail, after possibility of issue extinct, differ from a 
tenancy for life ? 

4. If a chattel real be limited to a man and “ the heirs of his body,” what estate has he ? 

5. What is an estate pur autre vie ? Explain historically the law of occupancy, general 
and special, in estates pur autre vie. If an estate pur autre vie, be limited to a man and 
“ the heirs of Iris body,” what estate has he ? and how may he acquire an absolute one ? 

6. Distinguish between joint-tenancy and tenancy in common. 

7. In what conveyances is it necessary that a consideration should be expressed. Explain 
the theory of the conveyance by “lease and release,” and state when it ceased to be 
necessary to execute or recite a lease for a year. 

8. What kind of consideration is it which will make a deed operate as a covenant bythe 
grantor to stand seized to tho use of another ? 

9. How may the right to dower now be barred ? What was the ordinary mode formerly 
adopted in practice ? 

1 0. What are contingent remainders ? Explain the method formerly adopted in practice 
to preserve contingent remainders. How has it been superseded ? 

11. Enumerate the rules or canons now regulating the title to real property by descent. 
Distinguish them from those formerly prevailing. 

12. State the forms prescribed for the due execution and attestation of wills. What 
is the test for determining whether an instrument is testamentary or not ? 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. What is the distinction between the study of law as an art and as a science? 

2. Define Jurisprudence, and explain what is meant by Equity Jurisprudence and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

3. What is the objection to a system of common or unwritten law, on the hypothesis that 
it is entirely formed by judicial decisions ? 

4. How does Sir Robert Peel answer the objection that lawyers may be expected to 
oppose improvements in the law ? 

5. In what way did tho manner of cultivating law amongst the Romans differ from the 
manner of cultivating it amongst the Greeks ? 

6. What influence had the Roman law on the formation of the law in Europe before and 
after the discovery of the Pandects at Amaelfi. 

7. Lord Bacon points out two methods of framing new statutes, and contrasts their 
advantages. 

8. In what way were antinomice settled amongst the Athenians ? 

9. On what grounds does Lord Bacon object to have antinomi® decided by actions in the 
names of feigned parties ? 

10. What definition does Sir James Mackintosh give of liberty as an object of government? 

11. What is Mackintosh’s description of the method in which a body of laws is formed iu 
any country, and what limit does he place to the complexity of human laws ? 

12. What is the nature of the proposal for the fusion of law and equity ? and what pre- 
cedents are there for it ? 
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27 th September, 1854, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Equity. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Over what subjects does the Court of Chancery generally exercise its equitable 

jurisdiction, and what are the grounds of such jurisdiction ? 1 

2. In what chiefly does this court differ from the Courts of Common Law ? 

3. Describe an equity of redemption. State the specific relief given in equity to mortgagees 
•and mortgagers respectively, and the terms upon which such relief is usually decreed. 0 

4. Describe the different kinds of trusts. Distinguish express from implied trusts and 
give instances of each kind of trust. 

5. What is the effect of the maxim that “ equity follows law ?” Give an illustration of it. 
Explain also the meaning of the rule that “ lie who seeks equity must do equity.” 

6. In what cases will relief be had in Chancery against a forfeiture? 

7. Describe the writ of injunction and its operation. Mention some of the purposes for 

which it is granted. " 1 

8. Who may institute a suit in equity, as distinguished from parties to actions at law ? 

9- Are cases of fraud, accident, or trust, cognizable in a Court of Equity only ? 

10. What remarkable decision of the Courts of Law upon the construction of the Statute 
of Uses tended to revive and continue the jurisdiction of equity in matters of trust? 

Common Law and Criminal Law. — Examiner , Professor Barry. 

1 . What is a lien ? Upon what kind of property docs the right of lien attach at common 
law, and what is requisite to prevent its operation ? 

2. What is meant by the defence called “ a set-off ?” Is it founded on the common law 9 
State what may be the subject-matter of “ a set-off.” 

3. What contracts are void at common law ? State the principle decided in the case of 
Mitchel v. Reynolds, 1 P. W., 181. 

4. How are contracts affected by the enactments of the Statute of Frauds ? State some 
that are not within its operation. 

. 5 - Wha* is bailment? Enumerate the different species of bailment, and describe the 
different degrees of bailment for which bailees in different cases are liable ? 

C. Is there auy implied warranty upon a sale of moveables ? 

7. What is a del credere commission ? 

8. What is the right of stoppage in transitu ? 

9. What is requisite to constitute a contract of partnership ? Distinguish some of the 
incidents of such a contract, as between the partners themselves and as between them and 
third parties. 

1 0. State the classes of crimes in which there cannot be accessories. 

1 1. Define perjury. _ State in what essential particular the evidence necessary on the 
part of the Crown varies from that which may be sufficient in the prosecution for other 
offences. 

12. Class the different kinds of homicide, according to their legal character. State 

what averments are now sufficient in an indictment for murder — in one for manslaughter 

and what averments were necessary before the passing of the 14 & 15 of the Queen, sec. 4. 

13. Describe arson. 

14. Describe burglary. 

Civil Law — William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. S\ hat branches of the Civil Law were included under the Jus Honorarium ? 

2. What was the perpetual edict ? By whom and at what time was it composed? 

3. Describe the parts of which the Corpus Juris Civilis is composed. 

4. What is the definition of Jurisprudence given by Justinian ? 

5. What is the definition of the law of nature ? 

. -^ e provisions of the Civil Law, with respect to marriage, have had an important 

influence on the law of marriage at the present day. 

7. What were the three species of guardianship under the Roman law ? 

8. U as the distinction between things corporeal and incorporeal the same in the Roman 
-as m the English law ? 

9. What was the nature and effect of a quxrela inofficiosi ? 

10. What is the difference between commodatum and mutuum ? 

Jo' TO°i Wye - r P oints oufc tiie incorrectness of deriving any obligations quasi ex contractu. 
12. What is the nature of interdicta, and to what do they correspond in English law ? 

2S(7i September, 1854, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Law' of Property and Principles of Conveyancing. — Examine)', Professor Barry. ■ 
i: Define a right. Define a possibility. Define a power. Define an estate 

2. Describe a safe title, as distinguished from a marketable title. Give an instance of a 
title safe but not marketable. 

3. Of what species of documents should the root of the title to the fee .consist, to what 
period must it go back, and on what principle is that period fixed ? 

4. In what essential particular does the Statute 3 and 4 William IV„ c. 27, s. 2, vary 
from the effect of preceding statutes of limitation in its operation upon title to land ? 
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5. Describe a covenant running with the land. 

6. Under an agreement to grant a fanning lease with all usual covenants, what covenants 
can the lessor require, and what the lessee ? 

7. Mention some of the purposes which could not have been effected by purely common 
law conveyances, but which may be effected by conveyances operating under the Statute of 
Uses. Are you acquainted with, and if so, refer to the Statute giving an enlarged opera- 
tion to conveyances which do not operate under the Statute of Uses'? 

8. Give examples of powers of appointment uqder the Statute of Lises, of springing uses, 
and of conditional limitations. 

9. Give examples of conveyances under the Statute of Uses, and distinguish between 
those which operate with, and those which operate without, transmutation of possession. 

10. Mention some particulars in which the interpretation of wills differs from that of 
legal instruments operating inter vivos. 

11. Give an example of an executory devise. 

12. Land is conveyed to A for life, with remainder to B for life, with remainder to the 
heirs of the body of A ; what estate does A take ? 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. What are the general fundamental principles of coercive law, according to Reddie? 

2. Reddie objects to the analytical school of jurists, that they seeiu to consider the legis- 
lator too much as a separate and distinct being from the people for whom he legislates. 
Prove or disprove this objection as far as it relates to Bentham. 

3. What are the sources of the obscurity of the law, according to Lord Bacon ? 

4. In judge-made law, the legislator must necessarily take a narrow view of the subjects 
on which he legislates ? 

5. In stating his objections to preambles, does Lord Bacon contemplate the explanations 
of the reasons of the law suggested by Bentham ? 

6. To what extent has the suggestion of Lord Bacon, as to answers and opinions on 
doubtful questions been carried into effect ? 

7- In the description of the constitution of his Prcetorian and Censorial Courts, Lord 
Bacon in part agrees and in part differs from the rules for the organization of tribunals laid 
down by Bentham. 

8. Is there any precedent for the form of judgment which he recommends for his Cen- 
sorial Court ? 

9. Lord Bacon points out the chief purpose which the table of the Praetor at Rome was 
intended to supply. In what manner is this purpose partly secured under the English 
Court of Chancery ? 

10. What are the leading characteristics of the reform in the law effected by Mr. Brodie’s 
Act for the abolition of Fines and Recoveries? aad can you suggest any extension of the 
principles involved in that Act? 

1 1. What are the characteristics of the changes introduced by the Statute with respect 
to wills, passed in 1 838 ? 

12. Give some account of the progress of Jurisprudence in England since the time of 
Lord Bacon, with special reference to. the character and effects of the writings of Bentham. 

28tli September, 1S54, 2 o’clocl:, p.vi. 

Equity. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Sate the principle upon which the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity in the administra- 
tion of assets is founded. 

2. Distinguish legal from equitable assets. Give an instance of each kind, and state the 
difference in the mode of distributing legal and equitable assets. 

3. How soon after the death of a testator may a bill or cause petition be sustained by a 
legatee to enforce payment of his legacy ? 

4. Is there any difference in the priority of a voluntary bond at law and in equity ? 

5. Describe the equity of a married woman for a settlement out ot property vested in 
her husband, in her right ; and when does it arise. 

6. What is a bill of discovery ? Has there been any, and if so, what recent legislation 
calculated to render bills of discovery less frequent and necessary than hitherto ? 

7. What is the nature or object of a bill to perpetuate testimony? 

8. From what source does the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over minors proceed ? 
From what time in history has this court taken upon itself to act on, and in behalf of, 
minors as guardians? 

9. By what statute is a widow made entitled to dower of an equitable estate ? 

10. Upon what principle is the doctrine of t; election” founded? Give an example of 
its operation. 

Common and Criminal Law. — Examiner, Professor Barry. 

1. Give an account of the legislation and most important events which have, from time 
to time, regulated the introduction into Ireland of the common law of England. 

2. Under what conditions did the judges hold office before the 13th William III. ? 
What are the provisions of that Statute, and when was the Statute analogous t o it enacted 
in Ireland ? 

I 
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3. What is the legal maxim drawn from the distinction between the separate functions 
of judge and jury ? 

4. What is the general nature of presumptions of law ? What are conclusive presump- 
tions, and what arc presumptions capable of being rebutted ? 

5. What is an estoppel ? Describe the principle on which it is grounded. What is an 
estoppel by matter in pais? Give an instance ot such an estoppel? 

6. State the principle regulating the right to interest upon money. In what cases is it 
legally recoverable ? Mention some cas«;s in which a jury may give interest by way of 
damages. 

7. 'What is the presumption of law touching the guilt of a married woman committing a 
felony when her husband is present ? 

8. What are the rules regulating the admissibility in evidence of “ dying declarations ?” 

9. What are the rules regulating the admissibility in evidence of “ confessions’' — 

1 st — As to the person to whom the confession is made? 

2nd — As to the inducement towards the party making it ? 

10. Enumerate the different modes of procedure by which a person accused may be 
brought to trial. For what kinds of offence may the Attorney-General exhibit an informa- 
tion ex officio ? 

11. What are the kinds and grounds of challenge ? How many jurors may the accused 
challenge peremptorily ? 

12. For what offences may a subject be arrested, and by what persons? What arc 
general warrants ? and refer to the leading case relating to general warrants. 

Civil Law. — Examiner, William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. 

1. State the different meanings of Civil Law, and show how the Roman Law came to be 
called the Civil Law. 

2. To what extent did the Roman Law influence the formation of English Law, and 
from what causes did this influence arise ? 

3. To what extent is the Civil Law in operation at tire present day in the United King- 
dom and in the dependencies of Great Britain ? 

4. What is the difference in the position of lawyers in the Roman Republic and in 
England, and in what way is this difference to-be accounted for ? 

5. What regulations did Augustus make with respect to Juris consulti, and for what 
period did it continue in operation ? 

6. What is the difference between the office of curator and guardian, and is there any 
corresponding distinction in the English Law ? 

7. The provision of the Roman Law from which the English probate of wills is derived 
underwent a change very similar to the proposed transfer of the jurisdiction as to wills 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts to Chancery ? 

8. What cause led to the introduction and extension of fidei commissse at Rome, and 
what provision of the English law was derived from them ? 

9. What are the differences between the Roman and English Law with respect to theft, 
and which is to be preferred ? 

10. From what proceeding of the Roman Law was the writ of habeas corpus derived ? 

11. What is the only marked distinction between real and personal property in the 
Roman Law ? 

12. There is a very remarkable difference in oue point between the Roman and English 
Law of Marriage. 



Examination Papers were prepared for the Engineering and Agricultural students ; but 
no candidates for the diploma in those departments presented- themselves. 



II. — On Wednesday, the 11th October, 1854, Degrees and Diplomas were conferred as 
follows : — 



1. For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 

Daniel M'Auley, Belfast. I Alexander M'Math, Belfast. 

Edward Hacgill, Belfast. | 



2. Fot' the Degree of Master in Arts. 



Andrew Commins,- Cork. 
John O’Brien, Cork. 
John Greenlees, Belfast. 
Denis B. O’Flyn, Cork. 



David Ross, Belfast. 
Richard Wall, Cork. 
John Witherow, Belfast’. 



3. For the Degree of Bachelor - in Arts. 



James M : Lurg Abernethy, Belfast. 
David Graham Barkley, Belfast. 
Samuel Edgar Brown, Belfast. 
Thomas Mortimer Busteed, Cork. 
Edward J. Casey, Cork. 



Henry Cowan, Belfast. 

John- Armstrong Crozier, Belfast, 
James Cuming, Belfast. 

John Duggan, Cork, 

Alfred Edgar, Belfast. 
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Patrick Ford, Galway. Robert John Mitchell, Galway. 

Robert Johnson, Belfast. Michael O’Kennedv Morris, Cork. 

John Wesley Johnston, Galway. Joseph A. Morrogh, Cork. 

Daniel Kearney, Galway. Philip O’Connell, Cork. 

Leslie Alexander Lyle, Belfast. Denis Florence O’Driscoll, Cork. 

Donald Stuart M‘ Clean, Belfast. James Dunne Parker, Belfast. 

Samuel M'Clure, Belfast. Robert Reid, Belfast. 

Edward M'Guirc, Galway. James Gardner Robb, Belfast. 

John Mahony, Cork and Galway. John Roberts, Belfast. 

Pierce Mansfield, Cork. John Wilson. Belfast. 

4. For the Degree of LL.B. 

Thomas Henry, a.m., Belfast. 

5. For the Diploma of Elementary Law. 

Andrew Commins, Cork. 

David Ross, Belfast. 

6. For Certificate of having paused first Medical Examination. 
Charles Winston Duggan, a,m., Galway. 

Christopher Joynt, Galway. 



Distribution of Honors, on Wednesday, the 1 1th of October, 1854, in St. Patrick’s 
Hall, Dublin Castle. 

In the Faculty of Medicine. 

An Exhibition of £20, Alexander M'Math, m.d. 

1st Examination in Medicine — An Exhibition, value £l 0. Charles VV. Duggan, a.m. 

In the Faculty of Law. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15, and a Gold Medal. Thomas Henry, a.m., ll.b 

Elementary Law. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £10 and a Gold Medal, . David Ross, a.m. 

In the Faculty of Arts. — A.M. Honors. 

Classics. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15, and a Gold Medal, Richard Wall, a.m. 

English Philology and Criticism, Logic, Metaphysics, or Political Economy and 
Jurisprudence. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15 and a Gold Medal, David Ross, a.m. 

Extra Honor, (at recommendation of Examiners) — £10. Denis B. O’Flyn, a.m. 

Mathematical and Physical Science. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15 and a Gold Medal, John O’Brien, a.m. 

Experimental and Natural Sciences. 

Honor — An Exhibition of £15 and a Gold Medal, Andrew Commins, a.m. 

Extra Honor, (at recommendation of Examiners) — £10. John Witberow, a.m. 

A.B. — Honors. 

Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, Robert John Mitchell, a.b. 
English Language and Literature. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. John Mahony, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, • . . James Gardner Robb, a.b. 

Modern Foreign Languages. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, James M‘Lurg Abernethy. a.b. 
2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . John Mahony, a.b. 

Mathematics- 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, John Duggan, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . Edward M'Guire, a.b. 

Natural Philosophy. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15 and a Gold Medal, John Duggan, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £ 10, . . . Patrick Ford, a.b. 

Chemistry and Chemical Physics. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, James Cuming, a.b. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £ 10, .... Edward M'Guire, a.b. 

Natural Science. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, . . . David Graham, Barkley, a.b. 

Logics and Metaphysics. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and. a Gold Medal, Robert Johnson, a.b. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £.10, . . . John Wesley Johnston, a.b. 

I 2 
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Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £l 5, and a Gold Medal, Thom as Mortimer Busteed a e 
2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, . . . Robert Johnson, a.b. * 

Celtic Languages. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £ 10, and a Gold Medal, . Denis Florence O’Driscoll, a.b. 

■ T, he Vice-Chancellor's Prize of £10 10*., for the beet Poem “ On the Progress of Science 
m the Nineteenth Century,” was given to Andrew Commins, a.m. 



III. — The Public Meeting of the Queen’s University, to confer Degrees and distribute 
Honors, was held in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, at throe o'clock on 11th 
October, 1854. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, presided 
in the absence of the noble Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon. On the right of his lord- 
ship sat the Right Hon. F. Blackburne, and on his left the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. The other members of the Senate occupied benches in the immediate vicinity of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and wore the state robes of their office, as did also the Secretary 
Dr. Ball. 

The Examiners, Professors, and Students entered the Hall in procession, wearing their 
academics, and having taken the places assigned to them, 

The Lord Chancellor rose, and addressing the assembly, said — The Examinations in the 
Queen’s University, which have just concluded, result in the admission, on the present 
occasion, of thirty Students to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts ; seven to that of Master of 
Arts ; three to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine ; and one to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Two Students have been found entitled to the Diploma of Law; and two have 
passed the first examination in Medicine prescribed by our ordinances, preparatory to their 
examination in a future year for the Degree of Doctor in that faculty. These results are 
encouraging, as showing a still progressive number of candidates for our first and principal 
Degree—that of Bachelor of Arts— from the three Royal Colleges, of which this University 
is the head ; while our Examiners coutinue to report most'’ favourably of the general 
answering of the Students, and that of the mathematical class in particular has been men- 
tioned by the able Examiner in that department as of peculiar excellence. The Senate is 
now assembled accordingly t,o perform its important functions of conferring on the successful 
candidates the degrees thus awarded ; but 1 have still to regret that the exigencies of 
public duty in another part of the United Kingdom prevent us from having the advantage of 
the attendance of our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, in whose absence it devolves on 
me, as \ ice-Chancellor, to perform the office of delivering, on behalf of the Senate, to each 
Student, the testimonial of his successful examination. We have also to regret that the 
a sen ce from Ireland of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, who, on the last occasion of 
tins nature, dignified our assembly by his presence, and encouraged us by his address at 
the close of the day’s proceedings, prevents our being alike honoured to-day ; but I am 
suie I may say with confidence, on the part of each of those exalted noblemen, that they 
still regard with undiminished interest and cordial good wishes, the progress of the 
Colleges and of the University. 

In the competition for Honors at the recent Examinations, twenty-two Students have 
leen successful, some in more than one of the classes, and the proceedings of the day will 
consist, in part, of the distribution of the prizes thus honourably attained. On the former 
occasions, on which it lias been my privilege to discharge these duties as Vice-Chancellor, I 
thought it not inappropriate to the business of the meeting to make some observations on 
the purposes and objects of this institution, the nature of its arrangements in connexion 
with the functions it was appointed to fulfil, the special courses of study prescribed by its 
ordinances for those seeking its degrees and honors, and some of the more prominent 
parts of the practical system of education and discipline in the Colleges which are attached 
to it, and which with it form, I may say, one great establishment of public instruction — the 
yueen s University of Ireland. I thought it desirable to invite attention to these subjects, 
satisfied, as I was and am, that an examination of the courses of study pursued in these 
Colleges, and a consideration of the high position in their respective departments of the 
1 rotessors to whose care those studies were intrusted, would be likely to elicit the approval 
and obtain for them the sanction of every intelligent and impartial person desirous of 
enlarging the sphere of useful and liberal studies, and solicitous for the advancement of 
literature and science. To the observations on the details of those courses of studv, as 
pursued in the Colleges and made the subject of our Annual Examinations here, as far "as it 
seemed to me necessary to allude to them, 1 have nothing to add on the present 
occasion ; they remain both in the Colleges and in our University Examinations 
substantially the same. I may describe them as useful, intellectual, and liberal. By the 
pursuits of mathematical research the mind of the Student is trained and disciplined 
to that vigorous exactitude of thought which is- the essential and only sure guide in 
the investigation of all scientific Truth. Resting on and guided by this knowledge he 
advances to the study and contemplation of the great phenomena of the physical world, 
stormg his mind as he proceeds with the wondrous results of the observations of ages, and 
the philosophic inductions of the great masters of modern science. Then progressing from 
the theories of the lecture-room to the examination of the practical pursuits of mankind, 
the scientific student lays a broad and safe foundation on which to rest the special studies 
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which the exigencies of a public profession may demand, he prepares himself for a 
life of utility to himself and to the world. To him whom inclination may prompt 
to or from whom the necessary preparation for his future position may require a more 
sedulous attention to intellectual science — to the investigation of the subtle inquiries 
of metaphysics, and the refined analysis of the logician— to the btudent also who 
may look in a more public career to take part in the business of the forum, or perhaps 
of the senate, and whose mind should early be imbued with the great principles of 
iurisprudence, the elements of historical knowledge, and the enlightening theories of 
political economy — to all these our courses of study open ample means of instruction; 
while preceding them all, and concurrent with them through our entire system of 
general education, a wide range of ancient and modern literature enriches the youthful 
mind witli the great treasures of learning and taste preserved in the classical languages of 
antiquity— informs him in the use and beauty of those languages, by the perusal of the 
choicest works of their poets and historians, and teaches him the origin, the development, 
and the comprehensive excellencies of his own. The literature of modern Europe is 
opened to his investigation anti study in the most polished and most copious of its vaneci 
tongues ; and thus through all, from the earliest poet of classical antiquity to the most 
recent of those who have adorned and are adorning their age with the beauties of poetic 
genius and literary taste, he acquires that precious store of cultivated 
while it gives grace to pursuits the most utilitarian, and strength to the most mtellectual 
will expand before the man of leisure and retirement it such should be the Studei t ^ 
happy destiny, the most unbounded field of mental and liberal enjoyment. In attestotion 
of the successful pursuit of these several branches of our collegiate stud i our, Senate 
awards its honorary distinctions and prizes. It seemed to me, individually, that I mi bt m 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, propose to add for tins occasion one othe to the 

list not for any branch of those studies in which it is requisite that the student should be 

a proficient to entitle him to a degree, but in that lighter study, if study « may be called 
which lias in some older universities its special rewards, and to excel in ““PW 

aspiration of many a youthful mind. I thought that the encouragement of poeted compo- 
sition would well harmonize with that liberal culture of the mind and tte outhnes^o 

which 1 have imperfectly sketched; and m choosing a subject ioi this meiely litcrny 
competition, I endeavoured to select one which could be associated with those se\ eie 
studies from the burden of which the mind might well desire some ''^3 ™, 
tion. I proposed for it accordingly the subject, “ The Advance of Science in the 
Century,” and the Senate kindly acquiesced in the arrangement, rad gate, 

Tam happy to add that the experiment has not been without its fiuit*. One oi t e 
gentlemen who has succeeded in obtaining his degree at the late Examination and who has 
also been a successful competitor for liouors in another d ?P a y'" e " ’ f the ? n Ae It 
composition which I feel no hesitation in considering as well woithv ol the P nze - 
Se e a ^acquaintance with the subject proposed, combined ^ith 
language and poetic vigour. I can do no more than allude to one .other of “ e 00 P 
sitions sent in for the occasion, as exhibiting a varied knowledge ot the subject, a aorneo my 
much feeling mU grace of expression, and which only some inequalities ' 
more successfully competing. I know not who the author may be, but he will r e c0 = raBI ? 
Z himwhen I sav, he chose a motto full of encouraging truth to Jl 

who desire to have acquaintance with science-lier declaration, that by those who seel he 

Sh Fof thiTbodf then encouraging and forwarding all these stndies-stndies, I have said, 

branches or faculties, as they are styled m our charter and * 1 ““|\ L 1 “™P^ cious Majesty 
cine, and law — I claim with confidence that title of University 7S,„rif,?but restiuo also 
has bestowed upon it ; a title bused upon that royal 

upon the general and extensive range of science and 1 t , ? which we confer 

Colleges, we conduct the Student, and in attestation of Ins know-led- 

upon him our honors and degrees. t he unprofitable 

There is another ground on which we rest this title. 1 entei 110 P w £jjh have 

occupation of examining or comparing the various e n whether some may not be 

bee,i proposed from time to time, and by different authorities Whethei some y 

too narrow, some toe refined, some ^ 9““ ctaaMe^whSta with some 

grounds, I do not stop to inquire. There is at least ' th manT others, one 

writers entered into the definition, one which appear s to _ this body through its 

in this country of inestimable value and one to which, 0 f 

associated Colleges, may well and justly lay claim in nvaise or blame of other 

Students of all classes and of all denominations. I speak n0 ‘ § t liat ; g t0 be the test 
institutions. I do not ask how, in any literal sense of the w^d-if tta^is t^oe ^ 
—a University of some privileged class, or special denommati in °“y’ 4Mon hi terms, 
existence, or whether tospeakof such an institution does no . P i t this expanded 

a solecism in language-I but vindicate for the Queen' B ‘fto whatever 

character— open to all— inviting all, from whatever country they J -J ; ; e 0 f united 

faith they may belong-offending non^we stnve to cayy out that j? M £ r „ lies jn 
education, m which, in my judgment, will be found P P ldl security aud 

human wisdom, for the discharge of all social 

progress of that which all desire to see existing am g , P is that, as I 

It is said that our course of studies is incomplete— is not universal. 
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have observed on a former occasion, neither the Queen’s Colleges nor this University have 
been founded for the training in theological studies of candidates for the ministry of any 
religious persuasion. Such special studies, therefore, are not within the scope of our 
ordinances; and it may well be understood, as indeed every reflecting mind must be 
convinced, that to create in this country any institution in which the ministers of all the 
several divisions of religious profession among us should be so trained in one and the same 
College, would be most difficult and inconvenient, if not simply impossible. 

To leave, then, all such special education to separate established institutions of a 
denominational character, either in name or in practice, is a necessary alternative ; and 
therefore I own I cannot comprehend the force of the objection that has been taken to the 
absence of defined courses of theological learning in our Colleges, valuable and important 
as we all must admit that learning to be. The objection takes another shape, in which it 
is more commonly presented ; it is, that no provision is made, as part of the ordinary 
studies or discipline of the place, for the religious teaching of our Students by competent 
Professors. I will not repeat the formula, as J may call it, in which the Queen’s Colleges 
are thus reproached, nor will I institute any comparative examination of the condition of 
the Students of these Colleges, in respect to general religious education, with these of 
other like institutions professing to do much more in this regard. 

But let us take our Colleges as they are, and see how far they deserve this rebuke. I 
put aside theological instruction as such — the proper study, the appropriate and the 

necessary one for the Divinity Student preparing for his admission to the sacred office and 

what remains '? Is there in any of the modes of faith a special religion for the student of the 
arts, of languages, of medicine, or of law, different from that which ought to be imbibed 
by every man born into the world, by the highest and the lowest, by those of every 
profession, and of every pursuit ? The religious knowledge and condition to which each 
should strive to attain is, in this sense, the same for all — for all classes, for each sex, and 
for every age ; and for the attainment of this knowledge it is difficult to say that the 
Colleges are deficient. 

To the student of a College there wants but one provision of those common to the 
general body of the young — the supervision and direction of the paternal home. In 
the plan of the Queen’s Colleges the best security has been taken that this want should 
be supplied, as on a former occasion 1 more fully observed, by the establishment of licensed 
boarding-houses, under the guardianship of Deans of Residence. I wish that time would 
admit of my reading at length the portions of the College Statutes which regulate those 
houses, and declare the duties of the Doans. I think the perusal of them would go far to 
dispel much of the delusion which has prevailed upon this subject, and it will be in the 
interest of the Queen’s Colleges that their respective Presidents should have them more 
generally and extensively published. It suffices forme on the present occasion to state but 
one part of those regulations, which is, that the Dean of Residence shall have authority to 
visit the licensed boarding-houses in which Students of their respective creeds reside for the 
purpose of affording religious instruction to such Students ; and shall also have power, with 
the concurrence of the bishop, moderator, or other ecclesiastical authority of his denomi- 
nation, to make regulations for the due observance of the religious duties of such Students, 
and for securing their regular attendance at Divine Worship. 

But, independent of the securities afforded by this part of our institutions, and although 
in some respects difficulties have occurred in carrying out the arrangements — which I hope 
yet to see overcome — it is not to be forgotten that the Colleges are not isolated structures 

places separate and apart from all social associations, in remote rural districts or insulated 
regions, where for every thing a special provision should bo made ; they are, on the 
contrary, in immediate proximity to, and in connexion with, large and crowded towns, 
places adorned with noble structures erected for public worship, where all the offices of 
religion are supplied by educated clergymen of various denominations ; they are, as it 
were, surrounded by professors of I’eligion who, though not officially acting or incorporated 
with the special body of the Colleges, are yet ever at hand, ready to instruct the students, 
as they are all others within the scope of their parochial ministrations, in all the duties of 
religion and all the lessons of faith. To their Students, then, the Colleges, and the Statutes 
I nave read, emphatically declare : fail not to go to those preceptors ; we teach you, 
indeed, many parts of the great mass of learning and .knowledge ; there is one, however, 
for which we have not any endowed special class of instructors ; hut near you, and around 
you, and at your hand, within your chambers, at your altars, within the walls and precincts 
of your temples and places of worship you can receive, and consult, and attend upon, and 
be taught this learning by ministers and pastors of your faith. You are for us within this 
College of secular learning ; but for yourselves, for society, for your entire education in all 
knowledge, you are also in the larger College of the social circle of this city; there are 
your religious professors ready to teach and to instruct you; they may not be of us, but 
they work with us in your teaching — they will give to you that learning, that devotional 
spirit which they are appointed to cherish ; we are not of them, but we work with them ; we 
give you the culture of the intellect, the discipline of the mental faculties, of which all admit 
the value, and which all, of all religions, acknowledge the advantage of your being taught 
for the better understanding and appreciation of religious truth. Thus, I may say to these 
Students, your College, as far as this University recognises it, is that place in which you 
have matriculated,- where you are taught in the great circle of secular knowledge : — Really, 
for the entire cultivation of your minds and hearts, your College has a wider range — 
at .goes beyond the rooms of your lectures and the halls of your examinations, and is 
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associated and incorporated, as it were, in effect, witli the cathedrals, the churches, the 
chapels, and the temples of religious worship which are around it. 

Before proceeding to confer on those who have attained the degrees and honors of the 
Queen’s University, I would address a word to some who perhaps are not here to-day. In 
our past Examinations a few were deemed wanting by the Examiners in that amount 
of proficiency which, in the due discharge of their bounden duty, they deemed necessary 
as entitling the Student to the degree for which he was examined. These young gentlemen 
have, consequently, for the present, lost the privilege of being so admitted. I would hope, 
however, that this disappointment will be only temporary, and will but have the effect of 
prompting them to increased diligence in the interval that must elapse before our next 
Examination, when 1 trust they will have better success ; and I have the more confidence 
in thus adverting to the case of the candidates now rejected, and feel justly warranted in 
holding out to them this language of encouragement, when I can inform them, that at our 
Examinations of 1 853, some of the candidates were in like manner unfortunate, who have 
so profited by the interval that lias since elapsed as to have been among the most successful 
of those who have passed the recent Examinations. 

The Lord Chancellor having resumed his seat, the candidates for degrees were called 
in the appointed order, and introduced to the Vice-Chancellor in succession, by the respec- 
tive Presidents of their Colleges, when his Lordship conferred the degrees and honors which 
had been awarded by the Senate. 

This having terminated the business for which the University had assembled, the Vice- 
Chancellor declared the meeting dissolved, and the company separated. 



IV. — Ordinance regarding the Several Courses of Study, to be pursued by Candidates 
for the Degree of A.B., from the Queen’s University in Ireland, 

30th June, 1850, amended January, 1855. 

Faculty of Arts. 

The Undergraduate Course in the Queen’s Colleges for the Degree of A.B. from the 
Queen’s University shall occupy not less than three Sessions. 

Students shall be admitted to examination for this Degree who shall have attended the 
College Lectures for at least two full terms in each Session, and passed the prescribed 
College Examinations, and shall be recommended for promotion to the Degree by the Pre- 
sident of the College iu which their studies have terminated. 

Candidates for the Degree of A.B. shall pursue iu some one or other of the Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland the following Courses of Study : — 



First. 



The Greek and Latin Languages, 


. Three Terms. 


The English Language, .... 


. One Term. 


The Modern Languages, .... 


. Three Terms. 


Mathematics, 


. Three Terms. 


Second. 




One Term. 


Chemistry, 


. Three Terms. 


Principles of Zoology and Botany, 
The Higher Mathematics, or l 


. Three Terms. 


. Three Terms. 


The Greek and Latin Languages, / 


Third. 


Natural Philosophy, 


. Three Terms. 


History and English Literature, . 


. Two Terms. 


Physical Geography, 


One Term. 


Metaphysics, 


. Two Terms. 


Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 


Each One Term. 



Students must attend, in each Session, Lectures on at least two of the foregomg subjects, 
and in the order above set down, until the whole course shall be completed. Students 
who prefer to do so may attend Lectures on three or four of the subjects, but not more, in 
the same Session. 

By Order, 

Robert Ball, ll d., Secretary. 

The Queens University, 8th January, 1855. 

St. Germans. 

I, Edward Granville, Earl of St. Germans, Lord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By his Excellency’s Command, 

Thomas Larcom. 



Dublin Castle , 13 th January, 18 55* 
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V. Ordinance regarding the Several Courses of Study, to he pursued by Candidates 

for the Diploma in Engineering from the Queen s University in Ireland, 

31st October, 1851, amended January, 1855. 

Students of Civil Engineering shall pass a Matriculation examination, and shall pursue, 
during at least two years, in one of the Queen’s Colleges, the following Courses of study 
First Course. 

Mathematics, 

Chemistry, . • • 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, 

Drawing, 

Descriptive Geometry, Surveying, and Mapping, 



Three Terms. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Second Course. 

Mathematics Three Terms. 

Natural Philosophy, ~°* 

Motive Powers, Construction, and Theory of Machines, Do. 

Drawing, . . . • • • • Do - 

Civi: Engineering, including the Principles of Arcln- 

tecture and Engineering Finance, . . • Do. 

Any Student who shall have completed the above Courses of Study in any of tho Queen s 
Colleges in Ireland, and shall also have been engaged during at least two years, of which not 
more than one shall be cotemporaneous with his College Uoiirses. in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of Engineering in all its branches, and of Buildings used for public and 
domestic purposes, under the direction of an Engineer recognised by the College Council, 
shall be admitted to Examination for the Diploma of Civil Engineering in the Faculty ot 
Arts. 



19£/i October, 1853. 

Any person who shall have obtained the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Queen s 
University, may proceed in his Course of Study to obtain the Diploma in Engineering, 
without repeating any of the Courses he may have already attended ; he shall be allowed 
to enter at once upon the Courses of the second year of Engineering Study, shall be 
enrolled, and rank, as a second year Student of Engineering, and shall be entitled to pro- 
ceed for bis Diploma as such, provided lie shall, in the subsequent period of his Engineer- 
ing Studies, have attended the full courses of instruction in Drawing, Mapping, Surveying, 
and all other subjects, Collegiate and Practical, now required by the Ordinances, but not 
previously attended or included in his A.B. Course. 

I. Note 1 nstructions in Mapping ami Surveyin'! vequiresl iu the Courses for the Diploma in Engineering 

are to bi considered as including regular Practical Exereises aud Observations in the Held. With the use ot 
Instruments, continued throughout the Session. . . 

II. The Drawing required by the above Curriculum is understood to include Free-hand Drawing, as well as 
special Mechanical Drawing. 



By Order, 

Robert Balt,, ll.d., Secretary. 

The Queen's University, 8th January, 1855. 

St. Gersians. 

I, Edward Granyilie Earl of St. Germans, Lord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By nis Excellency’s Command, 

Thomas Larcom. 

Dublin Castle, lZth January, 1S55. 



YI —Ordinance regulating the Conditions, Forms, and Subjects of the Degree, 
Diploma, and Honor Examinations, for the Year 1855. 

General Regulations. 

The General Examination will commence on Tuesday, the 18th September, 1855, and 
will be carried on in the order prescribed in the annexed Tables. . . 

This Examination will be principally by printed papers, with such mva voce 
as the Examiner may deem necessary. The Honor Examination is to be solely by prmten 

^’candidates will be required to answer for Degrees and Diplomas in 811 
prescribed by the Ordinances for their respective courses, save where an option is gi 

^Tbe* Honor Examination will be similarly conducted (except where specially provided 
for), the questions being of a higher character. 
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The following Fees to the University are to be paid by the respective Candidates to the 
Secretary before, the Examination ; they are not returnable in case of rejection, but are 
not required again for re-exaraination : — 

Degrees. 

LL.D., . . £3 

M.D., . . 5 

A.M., . . 3 

LL B„ . . I 

A.B, . . I 

The Names of Candidates obtaining Degrees or Diplomas will be published in alphabetical 
order ; those of Candidates obtaining Honors, in the order of merit. 

The Examiners having passed Candidates for Degrees or Diplomas, shall select from 
them those whom they consider deserving of being examined for Honors, and shall return 
their names to the Secretary, with the result of the General Examination. None others 
shall be entitled to compete for Honors, save for that in the Celtic Languages, for which 
any Candidate who has passed for a Degree may present himself as a competitor, the 
subject not requiring a preliminary examination.* 

Students passed for the Degree of A.B. may be examined for Honors in more than one 
department. 

The Examiners are to recommend for Honors solely on the ground of absolute merit. 
If, consequently, Honors shall be withheld in any one branch of study, the Senate may, on 
the recommendation of the Examiners, apply the amount to increase those iu any other 
department. 

Candidates must furnish to the Secretary, through their respective Registrars, on or 
before the 1st of September, the several Certificates required by the Ordinances; for this 
purpose they will be supplied by the Registrars with proper Forms and Schedules. 

All Degrees and Honors are conferred at the public meeting of the University. 

Faculty of Arts. 

Examination for the Degree of Bachelur of Arts, and for Honors in that Faculty. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer for the Degree of A.B. in the subjecti 
included in the Group A, of the following Table, and also to answer in the subjects of on< 
of the three. groups of subjects marked B, C, D, respectively; the Candidate being allowed 
to select. 

1. Group A. — Required from all Candidates. 

The Latin Language and Literature. 

The Greek Language and Literature. 
b A Modern Foreign Laug-uage. 
c Mathematics. 



Diplomas. 

Engineering, . . £3 

Elementary Law, . 2 

Agriculture, . . 2 



2. c Speoial Groups, in one of weioh the Candidates must answer. 



Group B. 

English Philology and Criticism. 

Logie. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, at the election of the Candidate) Political Economy ai.d 
Jurisprudence. 



Group C. 



Chemistry. 

d Natural Philosophy. 

Group D. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geography. 



a . — In the Latin and Greek Languages every Candidate will be allowed to select for his 
examination in each language, some two works of the following classical authors : — 

Virgil — First Six Books dEneid. 

Horace — Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. 

Sallust. 

Terence— Adelplii and Phormio. 

Cicero — Orations against Cataline. 

Tacitus — Agricola and de Moribus Germanorum. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Book, 2, 3. 

Homer — Iliad, four first Books. 

Herodotus — Book I. 
jEschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Euripides — Medea. 

Lucian — Walker’s Selections. 



b . — In Modern Languages the Candidate will be allowed to select for his examination 
the French, the German, or the Italian language, and will be required to translate from 
some two modern authors, in the language selected, and to translate an exercise from 
English into the same language. 



* Note. — In 1856, and future years, Honors will also be proposed in the Sanscrit and Arabic 
Languages, upon the same conditions as required for the Celtic Languages. 
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c. — In Mathematics, the Candidates will he examined in — 

The 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Books of Euclid, and in the Definitions of the 5th Book. 
Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebra, including the usual rules, to the end of Quadratic Equations, with the Nature and 
Use of Logarithms. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

d. — In the Examination in Natural Philosophy, the Candidates will be expected to he 
able to give such mathematical proofs, in reference to any question proposed, as may be 
supplied by the foregoing mathematical course. 

e. — In the Examinations upon the subjects of the groups selected by the Candidates, the 
object of the Examiner will be to ascertain the extent and accuracy of the general know- 
ledge of each subject possessed by the Candidate. 

The special Courses and regulations of the Honor branches are as follows : — 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1st Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £ 1 0. 

The Candidates for Classical ITonoi’S will be examined in the following course 

Horace — Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 

Virgil — /Eneid, Books 1 to S. 

Cicero — Tusenlan Disputations. 

De Oratore. 

Actiones Verrinm. 

Juvenal — Satires, 1, 3, 8, 13, 14. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book 1. 

Histories, Book 1. 

Livy — Books 4 and 22. 

Terence — Adelphi and Phormio. 

Plato — Apologia and Crito. 

Thucydides, Book 1. 

Herodotus, Book I. 

JSschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Sophocles — CEdipus Coloneus. 

Homer — Iliad, 20 to 24. 

Odyssey, 12 to 18. 

Euripides — Medea, Alcestis, and Orestes. 

Greek and Latin Composition in Prose and Verse. 

2. English Language and Literature. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Candidates will be examined in the History, Philology, and Grammar of the English 
language, at various periods, and in the principles of Literary and Grammatical Criticism, 
as exemplified in application to various authors in English Literature. 

3. Modern Foreign Languages. 

1st Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor: an Exhibition, value £10. 

Candidates will be examined in the History, Philology, and Grammar of the following 
Modern Languages, viz. .-—The French or German, or the French and German, or the 
French, German, and Italian, as the Candidate may think proper. He will he required also 
to translate from English into the language or languages selected by bim for examination. 

4. Mathematics. 

1st Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £10. 

The Candidates will he examined in the following course 

Euclid Books — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Algebra, including its Application to Questions of Probabilities and Annuities. 

Ihe theory and Solution of the Higher Equations. 

Plane Trigonometry, including Demoivre’s Theorem and its Applications, and the Construc- 
tion and use of Trigonometrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry, of Two and of Three Dimensions. 

The First three Sections of the First Book of the Principia. 

Spherical Trigonometry and its Application to Astronomy. 

Theory of Logarithms.— Construction and Use of Logarithmic Tables. 
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5. Natural Philosophy. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

Subjects of Examination — 

Mechanics ; 

Optics, Geometrical and Physical ; 

Astronomy, Plane and Physical ; 

mathematically treated ; and for another Honor an Exhibition, £10 and a Gold Medal:— 
subject of Examination — 

Experimental Physics. 

6. Chemistry and Chemical Physics. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal, 

The subjects of Examination will be— 

Heat. 

Electricity. 

Crystallography. 

Laws of Combination and Constitution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

7. Natural Sciences. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will be — 

The Principles of Animal Structure and Classification. 

The Principles of Vegetable Structure and Classification. 

The Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 

The Laws of Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

8. Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination null be conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction in 
Logics and Metaphysics given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

9. Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will he conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction iu 
Jurisprudence and in Political Economy given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

10. Celtic Languages. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will include the Critical History and Philology of the Hiberno-Celtie 
language, with translations of passages from authors of different periods, and re-translations 
from English. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for the Degree of A.M. 

A Candidate may proceed to obtaiu liis Master’s Degree by examination in any one of 
the four following Courses of Study, viz. : — 

1. Classics, which shall be considered as including — 

The Greek and Latin Classic Authors; Prose Composition iu Greek, Latin, and English; a 
modern Foreign Language. 

2. — English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, at the Election of the Candidate) Political Economy 
and Jurisprudence. 

3. Mathematical and Physical Science, which, shall be considered as including the following 

subjects : — 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Analytical Geometry. 

Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Theory of Probabilities. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Plane Astronomy. 

Physical Astronomy. 

K 2 
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4. — Experimental and Natural Sciences, which shall be considered as including the following 
subjects : — 

Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical constitution and combination. 

General properties anu preparation of Organic and Inorganic bodies. . 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Animals. 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Vegetables.. 

Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of Geology aud Palaeontology. 

Elements of Physical Geography. 

Elements of Crystallography and Mineralogy. 

An Exhibition of £15, with a Gold Medal, will be conferred by the Senate upon any 
Candidate who shall obtain the first place in any one of the above four Courses of Study, 
if he be recommended as possessed of sufficient absolute merit. 

Rig ulations for the Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of Civil Engineer or. of 
Agriculturist. 

1. Engineering Diploma. 

1 . The Mathematical Examination of Engineering Candidates will include — - 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebra, to the end of Quadratic Equations. 

Euclid, 1st, 2ud, 3rd, 4th, 5th, andGth Books. 

Mensuration. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Elements of Spherical Trigonometry. 

Construction and use of Logarithmic aud Trigonometrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Descriptive Geometry.. 

2. The Examination in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, will be 
conducted with special reference to Engineering objects. In Natural Philosophy, the 
Candidate will be required to supply' in his answers all such mathematical proofs as may bo 
supplied by the Mathematical Course above specified. 

Every Engineering Candidate will be required to produce one of bis own drawings of each 
of the following kinds, viz. : — Bridges and Roads, accompanied by Plans and Sections ; 
also Topographical Maps, with the Field-books and observations from which the whole 
were constructed. Candidates are recommended to produce Architectural Drawings and 
Drawings of Machinery. These drawings must be certified by the Teacher of Drawing in 
the College as having been bona fide executed by the Candidate. 

Candidates will be furnished with data for a project of Constructive Engineering or 
Architecture, and will be required to furnish detailed propositions for carrying same into 
effect, with estimates and specifications. 

3. Every' Engineering Candidate must provide a certificate of having been engaged in 
obtaining a practical knowledge of Engineering under the direction of a practising Engineer, 
for the term required by the Ordinance uuder which he proceeds for liis Diploma. 

2. Agricultural Diploma. 

The Examination will include — 

Arithmetic, with Vulgar aud Decimal Fractions. 

Mensuration, practically treated. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy (without Mathematical proof). 

And all the other subjects of the Course for Agricultural Diploma specified in tlie Ordi- 
nances, considered specially in their applications to Agriculture and Land Improvement. 

The Candidate is recommended to produce any Surveys or Maps, with the Field-books 
from which they were constructed, which he may r have prepared during his term of instruc- 
tion in Surveying. 

The Candidate will he furnished with data for a project of Farm Improvement, and 
required to furnish a detailed proposition for carrying the same into effect, with estimates 
and specifications. 

The Candidate will be required to exhibit and explain a plan previously arranged by him. 
for keeping Farm Accounts. 

Honor Examination in the Department of Engineering and Agriculture. 

Engineering — Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination in Mathematics will include the following additional Course : — 

The Higher Algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry of two and of three dimensions. 

Spherical Trigonometry, and its applications to Astronomy and Geodesy. 

The first three Sections of the First Book of the Principia. 

In the examination in Natural Philosophy and in the theory and construction of Machines 
the subjects will be mathematically treated. 

Agriculture — Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal.. 
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Faculty of Law. 



HONOR EXAMINATION IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for Degrees and Honors. 
Candidates will be required to answer in all the subjects of the Course prescribed for the 
Degree of M.D., by the Ordinance of 30th June, 1850 ; or for the first or second Examina- 
tion under the Ordinance of the 15th of March, 1852. These latter will be concurrent with 
the Examinations under the original Ordinance, and will be conducted in the same way. 



HONOR EXAMINATION IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 



1st Honor: an Exhibition, value £20, and 
a Gold Medal, - 
2nd Honor : an Exhibition, value £20. 
Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a 
Gold Medal. .... 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, - 



For Candidates electing to proceed under the 
Ordinance of June, 1850. 

For Candidates in the second examina*ion 
under the Ordinauce of 15th Ma? ch, 1852. 
For Candidates in the first examination under 
the said Ordinauce. 



The Queen's University. 7th March, 1855. 



By Order, 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



C'arlible. 

I, George William Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

Thos. A. Larcom. 
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VII. At a Meeting of the Senate, on the 20th June, 1855, the following Report was 

adopted : — 

The Senate of the Queen’s I'niversity, having given much attention to the proposed 
hills for medical reform submitted for its opinion by Sir George Grey, thinks it can best 
express that opinion by stating, in the first place, its own views of the means by which the 
main objects contemplated may be attained ; while it would, at the same time, desire to 
record its earnest hope that the standard of intellectual education in all branches of the 
medical profession may be placed on the high elevation the interests of the profession and 
of the public demand. This standard it has been the earnest wish of the Senate of this 
University to attain and establish in connexion with the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, of 
which it is the head ; and to this end its ordinances for the literary and medical educa- 
tion of the candidates for its medical degree, and which have received the sanction of suc- 
cessive Lords Lieutenant of Ireland, have been studiously framed. The Senate desires 
to refer to a copy of those ordinances, which is transmitted herewith, and to the course of 
examination prescribed, as stated therein, for testing the qualifications of the candidates, 
in the confident expectation that they will be found to comprise a well arranged system of 
education, sufficient, if steadily and successfully pursued, to qualify the medical graduates 
of this University for the practice of all the great branches of the profession : and in illus- 
tration of the character of the examination to which the graduates have submitted, and 
through which they have successfully passed, the Senate further refers to the papers of 
such examinations, published from time to time with the annual reports of its proceedings, 
and to the names and scientific acquirements of the several examiners who h^ve been 
engaged therein. The Senate will always he willing (under the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, as required by its charter, for any change of its ordinances) to add 
to its courses of medical education any further requirements which a well-selected council 
of the medical profession, established by Parliament, might from time to time think neces- 
sary for the better development of medical science in general, and the more extensive 
direction of practical study ; but, believing that these, and all the other public objects 
sought to be attained by the proposed bills may fully and adequately he secured, as regards 
its students and graduates, through its own organization, the Senate, on its own behalf, 
and on behalf of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, most earnestly deprecates any change 
which would superadd to the attainment of their medical degree the necessity of the stu- 
dent passing the examination of a merely professional college before he could be consi- 
dered legally qualified to practise ; and still move strongly does it object to the arrange- 
ment, suggested in one of the bills, in regard to the education of a surgeon, under which 
collegiate and university education would be wholly unnecessary, and the degrees of this 
or any other university of no value whatever. 

lstly. Considering the laxity with which uneducated and unfit persons have been allowed 
by some licensing bodies to enter the medical profession, it appears to the Senate very 
desirable that a supreme council should he appointed, with power to establish one uniform 
system of education and examination, which system should be considered, however, as pro- 
viding what might be described as the minimum standard of qualification, leaving it to the 
several universities and colleges to superadd such additional courses of education and exa- 
mination as they may deem it right to require for the attainment of their degrees. 

2ndly. The Senate is of opinion that it is most desirable that a due system of registra- 
tion should be established ; and, 

Srdly. That one uniform Pharmacopceia should be published on proper authority. 

These three objects, which the Senate admits to he essentially important, may, it con- 
ceives, be best attained in the following manner : — 

lstly. Considering the differing circumstances of each country, it would seem to be 
essential that three councils, representing the local universities and - colleges, he formed : 
from each of these councils one representative should he sent to form the Supreme Council. 
The three councils to be each presided over by a President, to be elected by Government; 
and the Supreme Council by the Secretary of State for the Home Department. The Irish 
Council, on this plan, would be formed of five persons, viz. : — one from the Dublin Univer- 
sity, one from the Queen’s University, one from the Royal College of Physicians, and one 
from the Royal College of Surgeons, with a President named by Government. By this 
simple plan the difficulties and objections attendant on either of the schemes proposed 
in the bills for the formation of councils would appear to he obviated. 

2 ndly. With respect to registration, it appears to the Senate that the simplest and best 
form it could assume would be that of the Registry already published by Churchill, in 
London. It contains an alphabetical list of names, and another of places ; and all that 
would seem necessary to make this duly authentic would be, that proofs of the first edition 
should be submitted for correction to the officers of the various universities and colleges, 
and that in subsequent years slips should be sent of alterations and additions for the same 
purpose. 

3rdlv. In the present advanced state of chemical knowledge it is apprehended that, 
through the aid of proper persons appointed by the local councils, no difficulty would he 
found in forming one uniform Pharmacopceia. 

The Senate having thus stated its opinions as to these essential wants, and the modes it 
would propose for supplying them, submits the following observations on the draft bills 
which have been laid before them : — 
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In its comments on the first hill* the Senate confines itself mainly to the bearing of 
that bill upon Ireland, as the circumstances of the several branches of the profession are, 
in many respects, different from those in England. 

Clause II. With respect to this clause, the Senate has to observe, that jthe practice of 
Pharmacy is already provided for in Ireland by the Apothecaries Act of 1 <91. ibis Act 
has worked well, and carried out its objects, especially in providing well-educated apothe- 
caries for the public service ; it, therefore, does not appear necessary to legislate for this 
department ; neither decs it seem important or desirable to alter the present state ot the 
law, or to confound, as proposed in the draft bill, Pharmacy with Medicine and Surgery. 

Clause III. The Senate thinks that a Supreme Council is desirable, if formed in the way, 
and for the objects as above stated, and that its decision should bo final ; and, 

Clause VII.. That it should have power to fix fees for diplomas, as well as arrange 
examinations; and that every student should be at liberty to go to whatever university or 
college he may desire to select for his diploma or degree ; such diploma or degree to be a 
qualification iu both Medicine and Surgery, examinations being arranged accordingly. 

Clause VIII. The Senate considers this clause altogether objectionable, as it proposes to 
reduce all existing qualifications to a common level, and thus qualify inefficiently educated 
persons for any office, and confound together Pharmacy, Medicine, and Surgerj . 

Clause X. would bo rendered unnecessary by making tlie qualification and education (as 
proposed in observation on Clause VII.) at once sufficient for both Medicine and Surgery. 

Clauses XI., XII. The Senate approves of the admission of a member of any of tlie 
councils to be present at Medical Examinations ; and of the Council’s having the power to 
refuse registration, when satisfied that any university or college is not acting m compliance 
with the requirements laid down by the Supreme Council. 

Clause XX. See the remarks already made as to form of register to be adopted, &c. 
Clause XXII. The observations on Clause II. apply to this clause. 

Clauses XXVII., XXX., XXXI. The Senate doubts the value of penal clauses, and 
thinks that the rule declaring unqualified persons to he inadmissible to public employment, 
and incapacitated from recovering charges for medical attendance, may suffice to restrain 
such persons from attempting to practice. 

With respect to the several other clauses, some arc dependent on the adoption or non- 
adoption of the suggestions contained in the foregoing observations ; others may require 
to have their working details considered ; the remainder obviously call for no observation. 

With respect to the secoud bill,! the Senate is doubtful if a council formed m the way 
proposed by it could be an efficient and working body. The Senate cannot see how a 
system of election could be contrived which would insure the return of the most compe- 
tent persons for the council, having a due regard to the several bodies to be represented, 
and to the true interests of the profession at large, and of the pujnic. i he arrangements 
proposed by the bill for tlie constitution of the council appear objectionable m giving one 
member on said council to represent the single body ot the faculty of 1 bysicians and 
Surgeons at Glasgow, while only one is to be given to the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew’s, collectively, and one only to the University ot 
Dubfin and the Queen’s University collectively. t ........ , . 

The Senate, therefore, much prefers the mode of forming the council which it lias already 

^The Senate has already expressed its opinion as to the best form of registration, &e. 

Clause XXV. Tlie Senate considers that persons should not be required to attain the age 
of twenty-six years before becoming physicians; and it totally objects to admit that Gra- 
duates in Medicine of the Queen’s University should he subject to further examination m 

a College of Physicians. . , , . .. 

Clause XXVII I. The Senate, as before stated, anxiously desires to see one uniform sys- 
tem of education, of a high intellectual standard, adopted. . 

Clause XXX. The Senate considers that the power of combining colleges to give a lull 
de°ree may be advisable in certain cases, but at the same time remarks, that in this Uni- 
versity power fif it does not already exist) should be given to confer surgical as well as 
medical qualifications on its graduates, whose education and examination are designed to 
fully qualify them as surgeons. . , , . , . 

XXXII. The publication of one uniform Pharmacopoeia, as already stated, is very 

desirable. 



By Order, 



Robert Ball, ll.d.. 



Secretary. 



. That ot thetjruvorsity of Edtabargh. t proposed by Mr. Headlam, *.r. 
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VIII — Returns of Students attending the following Medical Seaborn and Hospitals 
have been received during the year ended June, 1855. ' 



Medical Schools of — 
Trinity College. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. , 
Queen’s College, Cork. j 
Queen's College, Galway, j 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
Carmichael School. 
Original, Peter-street. 
Dublin, Peter-street. 



Hospitals. 

Jervis-street. 

City of Dublin. 

House of Industry. 

S. and N. Infirmary, Cork. 
Meath. 

Belfast. 

Mercer’s. 

Galway Infirmary and Fever 
Hospital. 

Steevens’. 



Lying-in Hospitals. 
Rotundo. 

Coombe. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 



Students who purport to present themselves for examination for Medical Degrees in the 
Queen's University, should ascertain that their names are returned for any' Medical Lectures 
they may attend, lest in consequence of such returns not having been supplied, their quali- 
fications should he deemed insufficient when they so present themselves ; and lecturers 
who are willing - to make the required returns, and who have not received the necessavv 
forms through the Registrars of the respective institutions, should cause application to be 
made for them. 



IX. — An Estima te of the sum that will probably he required to defray, the Expenses of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, for the year ending 31st March, 1855. 

Two Thousand Three Hundred and Sixty-six Pounds. 



Salaries of Examiners. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


1 . In Greek, 


100 


0 


0 


2. In Latin, ......... 


100 


0 


0 


3. In Modern Languages, 


40 


0 


0 


4. In Celtic Languages, . 


20 


0 


0 


5. Iu Mathematics, ........ 


100 


0 


0 


6. In Logic and Metaphysics, ...... 


50 


0 


0 


7. In Chemistry, . . . . - . 


100 


0 


0 


8. Iu Zoology and Botany 


75 


0 


0 


9- In Natural Philosophy, 


100 


0 


0 


10. In English Literature, ...... 


40 


0 


0 


11. In Mineralogy. Geology, and Physical Geography, 


50 


0 


0 


12. In Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 


40 


0 


0 


13. In Theory and Practice of Medicine, .... 


100 


0 


0 


14. In Theory and Practice of Surgery,, .... 


100 


0 


0 


15. In Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurispruden 


ce, 100 


0 


0 


1(). In Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative Anatomy, 


100 


0 


0 


17. In Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, 


75 


0 


0 


18. In Engineering and Surveying, 


50 


0 


0 


19. In Agriculture and Farm Management, . 


50 


0 


0 


20. In Law, . 


40 


0 


0 




1,430 


0 


0 


Office Charges. 








Secretary’s Salary, . 


350 


0 


0 


Incidentals, Office Expenses, Postage, Messengers, Adver- 








tisements, &c., 


ISO 


0 


0 


Exhibitions, Prizes, Medals, 


500 


0 


0 


Probable amount of Fees (being the sum received, 1S54), . 


2,460 


0 


0 


94 


0 


0 


Total Sum required, 


£2,366 


0 


0 



X. — Cash Account of the Queen’s University, for the year ending 20th June, 1855. 



Dr. £ s. d. 

To Balance of Account, June, 

1854, . . . . 30 6 0 

„ Parliamentary Grant, 1854, 

1855, . . . .2,259 0 0 

,, Fees on Degrees and 

Diplomas, . . . ’ 94 0 0 



Total Charge, . £2,383 6 0 



Cr. £ s. d. 

By Salaries of Examiners and 

Secretary, . . .1,705 0 0 

„ Incidental Expenses, . 149 8 7 

„ Medals and Exhibitions, . 448 12 0 
„ Balance in Bank, . . 80 5 5 

Total Discharge, £2,383 6 0 
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XL — Examiners, elected 16th July, 1855. 

'Greek — - William Nesbitt. Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

■ Latin. — liev. C. P. Eeichol, b.d., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

English Literature. — Rev. Charles F. Darley, a. if., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Rev. James M'Cosh, ll.d., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 
Mathematics. — Rev. Robert Carmichael, a m., f.t.c.d. 

Natural Philosophy. — George Johnstone Stouoy. a.m. , Professor, Q.C., Galway. 
Chemistry. — John Blyth, m.d., Professor, Q.C. Cork. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Joseph H. Corbett, m.d., l r c.s.r., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Zoology and Botany \lex. G. Melville, m.d., m.r.i.a., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Modern Languages — Mathias J. Prings, Ph.D., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Mineralogy , Geology, and Physical Geography. — Joseph Beete Jukes, a m.. f.ii.s., 
Director Geological Survey. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy — T. E. Clifle Leslie, Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 
Law. — Michael Barry, m.r.i.a., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying — John England, Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Agriculture John F. Hodges, Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Celtic Languages. — Cornelius Mahony, Esq. 

Medicine. — Samuel Gordon, m.d., &c. 

Surgery. — Christopher Fleming, m.d., m.r.c.s.i., ji.r.i a., &c. 

Materia Mcdica, Pharmacy, and Medicul Jurisprudence. — William Barker, m.d , &c. 
Midwifery aiid Discuses of Women and Children. — Richard Doherty, m.d., Professor, 
]Q,.'C., Galway. 

N il. — R eturn of the number of Degrees and Diplomas conferred by the Senate in each 
year, on Students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, since the 
erection of the University. 



Date of Degrees Conferred. Diplomas. 



Public Meeting. 


31. I). 


A.M. 


A.lt. 




Agriculture. 


Elementary 


5th March, 1852, . 


7 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


14th October, 1852, . 


7 


0 


22 


0 


3 


3 


10th October, 1853, . 


9 


11 


25 


1 


1 


1 


11th October, 1854, . 


3 


7 


30 


1 


0 


2 




26 


~ 18 


~ 77 


2 


8 


6 



Three Gentlemen have passed the first Examination in Medicine. 

XIII. Meetings of the Senate for the period of this Report in the office of the University, 

Dublin Castle. 
llth September, 1854. ^ 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

'26th September, 1854. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

The Right Honourable Chief J ustice Monahan. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

4th October, 1854. 

Present: The Eight Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Vice-President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 

1 \th October 1854 — Public Meeting in St. Patrick s Hall. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice- Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne, ll.d. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

The Right Honourable Chief Justice Monahan. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
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20 th December, 1854. 

Present : Tlie ..Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen's College, Galway. 

Lieut.-Col. Larcom, ll.d. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. Robert Ball, ll.d., Seci'etary. 

Stated Meeting — Sth January, 1 855. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburnc. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. ' 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

The Right Honourable Chief Justice Monahan. 

Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 

7 th March, 1855. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut.-Col. Larcom, ll.d. Robert Ball. ll.d.. Secretary. 

12£/j May, 1855. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut.-Col. Larcom, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. Robert Ball, ll.d. Secretory. 

Stated Meeting — 20 th June , 1855. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

1 6th July, 1854. 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Cramptou, Bart. 

The Right Honourable Francis Blackburne, ll.d. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

•Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secret try.. 
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